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Our New 2 Blade 
Sharpening Machine 


IS new 2 blade machine has made a wonderful hit with thousands 
of hardware dealers. 


Its small size, it is mounted on a 24-inch board, and its low cost make it 
the ideal sharpening machine for the hardware dealer. This thoroughly 
complete HATFIELD Machine sharpens every one of the 300 different 
makes of Safety Razor Blades, besides all sizes of Jack Razors, Shears. 
Scissors, Knives, Planes, Chisels, etc. 


Many a dealer has stimulated interest for the hardware business in his 
young son by securing one gfeblaese new 2 blade machines. Here's the way 
to do it. You buy the machine and yowg son takes over the sharpening 
jobs. After a short while the machine paf#for itself and then you can make 
a mutually profitable commission proposition to your business man son. : 





RS 


Perhaps this suggestion would work well with you and your koy—ask him 
if he would like to earn some extra money. 


Write today for prices and complete catalog illustrating 
and describing our entire line of sharpening machines. 


Hyfield Manufacturing Company 


21 Walker Street 
New York City 


Published Weekly, Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25, 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3rd, 1879 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, Pages 41 to 43 
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‘Living up 
to its name”’ 


NOW-—and for thirty 
years past. 


Our dealer selling co-operation 
for 1921 is complete in every way. 
It will get sales for you. Write 
for catalog and prices today. 
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HEN you compare feature for feature you 

will find that this steel furnace has no point 

in construction or operation that can be 
made a weak spot in your sales argument. You 
want to sell a furnace that is absolutely gas and 
soot proof—one that gives your customers clean, 
economical heat—a furnace that won’t warp or 
buckle. You want to sell the 
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Steel Furnace 


Its radiating surface is exceptionally large. It is 
made of tested metal, cold riveted heavy steel plate. 
It is fool-proof—always in order. The furnace that 
gives you not only good profits but safe profits. 


Ask about our agency NOW. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 











The Advantages 
of Selling 
This 


Powerful Heater 


OU sell a real heater when you sell 
a Niagara. A heater that is high 


grade in all respects. 


Notice the large feed doors and unusu- 


ally large radiating surface. 


The fire pot is very deep and made in 


two sections. 


All the joints are deep cut joints, accu- 
rately fitted, making them gas and dust 


proof. 








W Hy es Write us today for particulars 
The Niagara Warm Air Heater is dis- on agency for our complete line. 


tinctive because of its massiveness and 


exceptional durability. 


These features make it a powerful heater, 


a heater that your customers want. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
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THE BUYERS’ STRIKE IS OVER. 


It is a well known fact that the number of 
the unemployed in Chicago is very large at 
this time. 

It is also a well established fact that the 
State street department stores, as well as 
the larger neighbor department stores, are 
doing an exceptionally large business—right 
now. 

As an instance, it is worthy of note that 
“The Fair” and “Rothschild’s” were so 
crowded with buyers on Monday, May 16th, 
that one was reminded of the crush which is 
usually found in them the week before 
Christmas. 

The drawing card at “The Fair” was a spe- 
cial sale of drugs, toilet preparations and 
other non-essentials. Buyers were standing 
three deep in front of the counters where 
face powder, skin “foods” and similar articles 
were dispensed, and all the other departments 
reported an unusually heavy business. 

At “Rothschild’s” the occasion was just a 
general bargain sale, with plenty of offerings 
in articles that to the ordinary mind would 
not be classed as necessities, and yet there 
were big crowds all day, and heavy buying 
all over the store. 

What is the answer? 

Will people buy? 

It appears that the merchants who go after 
business have no reason to complain of dull 
times. They have plenty to do taking care 
of their trade. 

It also appears that the dealer who does 
not make any effort to interest people in his 
wares except when they come into his store 
has plenty of time to worry about the slow 
movement of his stock. 

What is the answer? 

Will people buy? 


The answer is simple enough. 

The buyers’ strike is over. 

People are buying. 

The buyers who purchased face creams and 
other toilet preparations were not confined 
to the denizens of the wealthy or even well- 
to-do sections of Chicago. Not by any man- 
ner of means. There were lots of women— 
and men—who very plainly showed that they 
belonged to the working classes. 

The customers at “Rothschild’s” were not 
the wives and daughters of bloated bond- 
holders. That sort are not trading in the 
South end of the loop. 

No, the buyers who were attracted belong 
in the same class as the great majority of 
people who live in the average community. 

People are buying. 

But naturally, they go where they are in- 
vited, urged to buy—where good reasons are 
furnished for their patronage. 

What is the answer—so far as you are con- 
cerned? 

Get after business! 

Let people know that you have the stove, 
the washing machine, the tool, the cooking 
utensil, the knife, the what not they want. 

Tell them how good it is; how well it will 
serve its purpose; how reasonably it is 
priced. 

Make liberal use of newspaper space and 
circulars. 

Send your store salespeople out to call on 
the folks in your town and among the 
farmers. 

Then you will say, too, that business is 
reviving. 

And you will be rendering a real service to 
your community. 

Because every additional dollar put into 
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circulation now will mean more work for 
somebody who needs work. 
@ © @¢ @ @ 

Nearly every day there appears in the “Chi- 

cago Tribune” a complaint from some one 

that the gutter on his neigh- 


Looking bor’s house is in such bad 
for Work? ~=condition that the rain water 
runs into the “kicker’s”’ base- 

ment, etc. 


This would indicate that there must be a 
lot of gutters and down spouts in bad repair, 
not only in Chicago but in practically every 
other city. 

This being a fact, it would seem that a 
good many sheet metal contractors are not 
looking for business as industriously as ought 
to be done—especially in these times when 
most people complain that they can not get 
enough work to keep their regular men em- 
ployed. 

Suppose you, Mr. Sheet Metal Contractor, 
take off half a day from your regular work of 
running a soldering furnace and spend that 
time in a walk or drive while looking at the 
condition of the gutters, cornices and down 
spouts on the houses within a mile or so of 
your shop. Make a notation of each bad case, 
the street number and if possible the owner’s 
name and address. 

Then go and see Mr. Owner or write him a 
short letter suggesting that at this particular 
time you can replace his leaky gutter or 
broken cornice at a lower price than would be 
possible when skilled labor is once more fully 
employed. 

We venture the assertion that the time and 
other items of expense will be paid for at a 
very profitable rate. 

¢ © © © ¢ 

Planning for future business is quite dif- 

ferent from worrying about the probable 
trend of industrial adjust- 

Stop Your ment. If you are a believer 
Worrying in reincarnation, you may be 
uneasy concerning the ulti- 

mate exhaustion of the earth’s supply of coal 
and other fuels. But it would be the height 


of folly to neglect your customers in order to 
devote more time to speculation regarding 
the condition of the world when you return 
to it fifty thousand years from now in the 
form of a dealer in airship hardware. 

You may find some comfort in the predic- 
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tion of Dr. J. Howard Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, made at the recent 
meeting of the Chicago Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. He prophesies that 
sun energy will some day be changed into a 
substitute for coal and other fuels. 


It is probable that most of the other things 
which give you cause for worry will also be 
settled to the satisfaction of mankind. Some 
chemist or mechanic or inventor will hit upon 
a plan for stabilizing commerce and reliev- 
ing merchants of the vexation of price fluctu- 
ations and dull times. 

But while we are waiting for that to come 
to pass, it would be good and profitable to 
concentrate your imagination on devising 
methods for getting more people to enter 
your store and buy your goods. Stop think- 
ing about troubles and spend the brain energy 
upon salesmanship. 

o¢ ¢ © @ 

Did you ever stop to think that there are 
scores of articles in your stock which your 
regular customers would buy 
if you and your clerks would 
get better acquainted with 
the needs of such customers 
and make appropriate suggestions to them? 
Theoretically, any of your customers can 
survive without anything which you sell. 
No one absolutely needs an electric washing 
machine, a vacuum cleaner, aluminum cook- 
ing utensils, gas range, hack saw, safety 
razor, varnish, house paints, table cutlery, or 
dowel jig. That is why salesmanship is nec- 
essary in greater or less degree to create de- 
sire for these things in order that people 


may buy them. 
$¢¢ @ 


Sell More 
Articles. 


If you lack confidence in your own ability, 
do not be surprised to find that lack of confi- 
dence shared by almost every- 


Keep on = one with whom you come in 
Fighting contact. Lack of confidence 
is more contagious than 


small pox. The germ of “it can’t be done” is 
as virulent as that of any disease which at- 
tacks the human body. The only protection 
against it is moral courage. Dull times, poor 
collections, and slow sales can be overcome 
by the kind of self-reliance which transforms 
desire into action and which fights without 
ceasing until the objective has been won and 
full victory is assured. 
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Random Notes and Sketches 


By Sidney Arnold 





One of my friends who is not in any way connected 
with the enterprise referred to in the following called 
my attention to a booklet published by the American 
Rolling Mill Company, entitled “Facts for Foremen,” 
and I found so many interesting points during a very 
cursory reading of it that I asked Bennett Chapple to 
send me a copy. It has recently been received and I 
quote some of the provisions governing the educational 
work which the Company carries on for the benefit of 
its young men: 

“The chief educational work of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company is the apprentice training courses 
through which are developed mechanics skilled in 
foundry, machinist, electrical, blacksmith and masonry 
trades. 

“The training given includes both practical work in 
the shops and classroom instruction of such a nature 
as to keep the interest of the apprentice active in the 
appreciation of the real value of the course by im- 
pressing upon him the fact that the better equipped he 
is, theoretically and practically, the better he is pre- 
pared to advance with the Company when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

“No contract is required, as the Company feels that 
it is better to offer inducements that will attract and 
hold the interest of the apprentice and give him the 
desire and ambition to complete the course. 

“Apprentices are paid for the required classroom 
work at the same hourly rate that they receive for shop 
work; in no case less than the common labor base rate, 
and in no case more than 150 per cent of the latter 
rate. A bonus of $100.00 is paid to each apprentice 
who completes the course, and an additional bonus 
of $50.00 is paid to each apprentice who remains with 
the Company six months after completing his course.” 

During my recent visit at the plant, I had occasion 
to inspect this very finely equipped training school and 
found every evidence of careful planning and inter- 
ested guidance on the part of those in charge, as well 
as of high appreciation of the advantages thus ex- 
tended to the students. 

This is the sort of welfare work that brings big 
returns in better equipped workmen, but entirely aside 
from this feature, what a satisfaction it must be to 
the executives of the Company to know that they are 
thus helping their employes to better themselves. 

* * * 


T. A. Carroll, who supervises the excellent advertis- 
ing campaign which is being carried on by E. C. Atkins 
& Company, the Silver Steel saw people, told me a very 
good story the other day about the old subject of 
women’s unfamiliarity with bank regulations. 

This is how it ran. 

A young housewife was complaining to her husband 
about the bank in which she carried her household ac- 
count. 

“You did not pick out a good bank for me, John,” 
she said. “I don’t think that it is very secure.” 

“What is the matter with it ?” 

“Well, the other day T bought a pair of gloves and 
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some other things and paid the bill with a check for 
$13.80, and this morning the check came back to me 
marked ‘Not sufficient funds’ with a letter from the 
dry goods store asking me to come and settle right 
away. I must say that I don’t think much of a bank 
that hasn't enough money in its vault to pay such a 
small check.” 


While on a recent visit in Detroit, | called on George 
J. Bradbeer, President of the Detroit Safety Furnace 
Pipe Company, who is devoted to the sport of hunting 
and fishing. He has three fine trophies in his office 
to show how proficient and discriminating he is with 
the rod and gun. 

One of them is a snow white, black mallard duck, 
or rather a black mallard that belongs to the “albino” 
group. You did not know, perhaps, that there are 
albinos among the birds and animals, just as among 
mankind. 

Another is a very fine blue heron which was brought 
down by Mr. Bradbeer—one out of three killed with 
three shots from a double barrelled shot gun. 

The third one is not exactly a trophy, as it consists 
of a pencil drawing, made by Mr. Bradbeer, of a small 
mouthed black bass which was caught by him on the 
Saint Clair Flats, a few miles from Detroit; this bass 
was 27 inches long and weighed seven pounds and two 
ounces and brought to the successful angler a prize 
given by the manufacturer of a certain hook for the 





largest bass caught in 1893. 


* 


Going home on the train the other day, my friend 
Irving S. Kemp of Vaughan & Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois, heard the following 
instructive conversation : 

“T think Mr. Smith is a wonderful husband,” said 
one woman to the other. “I heard him speaking in 
the most beautiful way of his wife to a lady on the 
train the other day.” 

“Yes, I heard that too,”’ said the other woman; “but 
don’t forget, my dear, that the woman Mr. Smith was 
talking to was his new cook.” 


ok 


How not to do it is sometimes as necessary to know 
as how to do it. Really there is only one way to meet 
trouble, and that is to smash it to smithereens. But 
in the smashing it is well to avoid the too vigorous 
method of the gentleman who describes his process in 
the following lines: 

The Amiable Man. 
I’ve never found that speech profane has won a friend for 
me. 

I've never found it paid me much to cuss, 

And while I know a lot of words of sheer profanity, 

I’ve never found they've helped me in a muss. 

And so it is no mortal lives who's ever heard me swear, 

Not even such a little word as “My!” 

When things go wrong and seem to be completely past 
repair 

I simply bang my foeman on the eye. 


I’ve never found it paid to meet my trouble with a frown— 


It doesn’t pay to corrugate one’s face. 

Frowns only serve to drag a fellow’s troubled spirit down, 
And fill his mind with notions mean and base, 

And hence it is my pallid brow of wrinkles all is free, 
Nor gives an outward sign of inward cares. 

When some one comes along by day or night to pester me 
I simply smile and kick him down the stairs. 
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Up-to-the-Minute News Siftings 


Items of Interest to Dealers Gleaned from Many Fields. 


National and Local Business Plans, Problems, and Practices. 





CHICAGO INVITES YOU TO ATTEND 
PAGEANT OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


From July 30th to August 14th inclusive, there will 
be held on Chicago’s magnificent Municipal Pier, which 
stretches 3,000 feet into Lake Michigan, an exposi- 
tion that will long be remembered as one of the most 
interesting events in the life of those whose good for- 
tune it will be to attend. 

Starting as a Chicago venture, it quickly grew with 
giant strides into a national affair as manufacturers 
from all over the country became interested and en- 
thusiastic over the opportunities offered by the exposi- 
tion. Now, however, the scope of the exposition has 
surpassed even our first glowing hopes, as it has be- 
come an international affair. The Pan-American Con- 
sular Association, representing twenty-one Latin- 
American countries, has unanimously voted to join in 
the Pageant of Progress and show exhibits. Acting 
as their adviser, the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commercé is now assisting in the plan- 
ning of their displays, which will include rubber, coffee, 
sugar, hides, tropical woods and other raw products. 

There will be over three and one-half miles of ex- 
hibits at the Pageant of Progress Exposition, these ex- 
hibits showing the history of many important Ameri- 
can industries from their earliest beginnings to the 
present day. 

The huge Municipal Pier, the largest exposition 
building in the world, will stage one of the most re- 
markable industrial and educational expositions ever 
held in this country. A wonderful opportunity will 
be given visitors to see the nautical events, which will 
include speed boat races, submarines and submarine 
chasers, observation balloons and airplanes, and sham 
battles put on by the Naval Militia. 

In the building and housing section the history of 
the home will be carried out—from the cave man and 
cliff dweller period down to the modern apartment 
house of steel and cement construction with electric 
elevators and every imaginable convenience. 

All the modern devices and labor-saving appliances 
for work in the home will be displayed in the laundry 
division, which will also sketch the history of the de- 
velopment of the laundry business from the days when 
women beat the clothes on the rocks by the river’s 
brink to the mechanical laundry of today, which does 
practically everything by machinery—marking, sorting, 
washing, drying and ironing the clothes. Also the 
laundry systems for handling the enormous washings 
of big hotels and restaurants will be featured. 

All the varied fields of manufacture will be repre- 
sented by interesting and instructive exhibits and there 
will be opportunities by the score for visiting mer- 
chants to inform themselves as to the most modern 
methods employed in the manufacture of the lines they 


sell—and in addition, all sorts of high grade entertain- 

ments for those who like music, fun and sports. 
Chicago invites you to attend the great Pageant of 

Progress Exposition, July 30th to August 14th. 





John Edwards Passes Away. 


The Union Stove Works, New York, sends a card 
of mourning to the trade concerning the passing away 
of a highly valued employe, as follows: 

“It is with a sense of great loss that we announce 
the death on Saturday, April 30th, 1921, of John Ed- 
wards, who was connected with this house for forty 
years. 

“Starting as an apprentice in our sheet iron depart- 
ment, he was transferred to the Commercial Depart- 
ment after thoroughly learning the trade, and filled 
successfully the positions of salesman, superintendent of 
construction, and finally manager of our heating de- 
partment.” 





A Special Sale, Properly Planned and 
Executed, Always Moves Good. 


Isn't it strange that old-time, intensified sales methods 
were not more extensively used in getting rid of the 
“frozen” inventories that have been blocking the path 
of business for the last year? The public was sup- 
posed to be on a buying strike. Well, it was, but I 
have never yet seen the consumer so set against pur- 
chasing that she would not respond to a sale. A sale, 
legitimately and energetically conducted, in a spectacu- 
lar manner if necessary, will always move goods. I 
have repeatedly seen a mountain of badly assorted 
merchandise, of dubious vintage, quickly converted into 
cash by the use of aggressive sales methods. 


True enough, the sale has been in bad repute because 
of its widespread abuse in years gone by. The sale 
was regarded as putting merchandising too much on the 
price plane. It neglected the many reasons why people 
should buy and put most of the emphasis on price, on 
cheapness rather than on quality or utility. 

It is a mistake to assume that a sale need put all 
its stress on price. A sale is really a drive, in which 
several selling methods may be concentrated toward the 
accomplishment of a certain end. Advertising, direct- 
mail, window displays, store arrangements, demonstra- 
tions and samplings can all be used in focusing the 
attention of buyers on the goods that are being pushed. 
By the use of these methods or a eombination of any 
two of them, the usual turnover of a product can be 
vastly accelerated. This can be done anytime, whether 
there is a buyers’ strike on or not. People are never 
hanging on to their purses so tightly that they will not 
answer to a sense appeal,—Martin Hastings, Jr. 





Truthful in fact—honest in results. 
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Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association Has 


a Very Profitable Convention in Amarillo, Texas. 


Delegates Acquire Many Gainful Ideas Concerning Methods for 
Increasing Business by Advertising and Better Salesmanship. 


Suggestions and plans for enlarging the volume of 
sales and, therefore, increasing the profits of their busi- 
ness, were so plentiful during the sessions as to make 
the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Panhandle 
Hardware and Implement Association held May 9 and 
10, 1921, at Amarillo, Texas, uncommonly profitable to 
the delegates in attendance. 

Monday, May 9, 1921. 

The convention was called to order by President 
Fred L. Brown of Plainview, Texas, and was wel- 
comed to the city of Amarillo by W. B. Estes, Secre- 
retary of the Amarillo Board 
of City Development. The 
convention responded to this 
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“pass the buck” in reference to existing conditions. 

Mr. Sheets discussed the propaganda that is being 
spread that the retailer is wholly responsible for high 
prices. He explained that the consumer knows only 
the retailer and consequently he is blamed for the high 
prices. 

He declared that this is all untrue, as the retailer is 
more anxious than any one for lower prices and does 
all possible to secure lower levels. He pointed out that 
dealers ‘as a whole are readily passing every decline 
received to the consumer, even under many losses. 

The question box at this 
‘iii ~~ session was very instructive 
and was made a very import- 


he 


through an address by O. P. 
Rutledge of Floydada. 

The visitors were then in- 
troduced, among whom were 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary 
of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Argos, 
Indiana; L. M. Yesner of 
Dallas, Texas; Sam Crew- 
ther, vice-president of the 
Texas Hardware and Imple- 
Association, San An- 
gelo, Texas; George W. 
Pierce, manager of the J. I. 
Case Plow Works, Dallas, 
Texas; Bates Thatcher, with 
Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and a number of others. 

Following this, President 
Fred L. Brown made a very 
interesting and beneficial ad- 
dress on Association work 


ment 


The traveling salesman is, in 
the vast majority of cases, the 
friend, teacher, and helper of the 
retailer. His income is intimately 
bound up in the prosperity of the 
dealer. He is interested in 
quickening sales for the dealer, in 
building up good-will through 
dependable quality, and in main- 
taining the best standards of 
merchandising. 

It is gratifying to find a place of 
prominence given to the discussion 
of the relation between dealers 
and traveling salesmen in the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Panhandle Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association. 

This is evidence of the mental 
alertness and progressive spirit 
of the hardware retailers who 
make up the membership of that 
organization. 
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ant feature under the leader- 
ship of S. T. Harrison of 
Memphis. 

The afternoon question 
box was one that appealed 
to every one as it was on In- 
surance and led by L. M. 
Yesner of Dallas. It seemed 
that every member present 
had some problem in his in- 
surance to which he was 
anxious to find an answer. 

E. P. Thompson of Mem- 
phis called to the minds of 
the dealers the treatment and 
courtesies that they should 
expect of traveling salesmen 
and on the other hand those 
that are due the salesmen in 
an able address on “The Re- 
lation Between the Dealers 
and Traveling Salesmen.” 

The convention was again 





and general conditions. He 
insisted on the Association 


being second to none in the benefits to be derived by 


its members. 
Tuesday, May 10, 1921. 

The morning session was opened by an address by 
F. R. Jamison, Secretary of Panhandle Plains Cham- 
ber of Commerce, upon “Making Business by Adver- 
tising,” in which he urged dealers to keep their mer- 
chandise, no matter how simple or unthought of, be- 
fore their customers. He advised the dealer to make 
use of the local newspapers as they reach customers 
direct and he pointed that each copy goes before an 
average of five pairs of eyes. 

Mr. Sheets, Secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, addressed the Association on “Buck 
Passing,” in which he urged cooperation of the retailer 
with the consumer and manufacturer. He said that the 
dealer, consumer, and manufacturer are too prone to 


turned to the question box 
under the leadership of Mr. 
Sheets in which he introduced many topics of import- 
ance, such as figuring the cost of doing business and 
pricing goods. Mr. Sheets pointed out that a dealer 
should be very particular to know his cost of. doing 
business or he would likely underestimate it. 

The officers and directors elected for 1921 are as 
follows: 

President: E. P. Tuompson, Memphis, Texas. 

Vice-President: S. E. Cote, Lubbock, Texas. 

Secretary and Treasurer: C. L. THompson, Canyon, 
Texas. 

Directors: J. L. Mantz, Roswell, New Mexico; C. 
W. Taytor, Clarendon, Texas; Frep L. Brown, Plain- 
view, Texas; J. R. Fox, Dalhart, Texas; W. B. Up- 
HAM, McLean, Texas; E. W. Pipkin, Amarillo, Texas. 
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There is a Higher cost of Paying Less. 
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Secretary Dixon of the Hardware Association of the 


Carolinas Puts Emphasis 


on Friendly Co-operation. 


His Report to the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
Organization Shows Positive Service to the Membership. 


Written into the Constitution of the Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas is the significant statement that 
the purpose of the organization is “for the mutual bene- 
fit of the retail hardware dealers of the Carolinas by 
protecting their interests and securing their friendly 
cooperation.” 

That the spirit which quickens words into deeds is 
constantly active in the Association was clearly demon- 
strated in the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
Hardware Association of the Carolinas held May 10, 





T. W. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer the Hardware Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas. 


II, 12 and 13, 1921, in the Auditorium of the O. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

It was natural, therefore, that the dominant note of 
the sessions should be the thought and practice of 
friendly cooperation. 

The Association owes much to the untiring labors 
and enthusiasm of its Secretary-Treasurer, T. W. 
Dixon ‘of Charlotte, North Carolina. In his report to 
the convention he brings out plainly the services which 
the Association has rendered to its membership and is 
prepared to give in days to come for the mutual benefit 
of retail hardware dealers within its jurisdiction. The 
salient paragraphs of his annual report are as follows. 
Annual Report of T. W. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, to 

the Convention of the Hardware Association of the 


Carolinas, May 11, 1921, in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


“If it were of value or even of interest to you to 
know just how many hours have been spent in travel; 
how many miles have been covered; how many mem- 
bers have been visited, or how many letters have been 


written, several pages might be devoted to this narra- 
tive. What does interest you, however, is what has 
been done and what service are you rendering the 
dealers. 

“The object of our association, as set forth in the 
constitution is for the mutual benefit of the retail hard- 
ware dealers of the Carolinas by protecting their in- 
terests and securing their friendly cooperation. You 
will doubtless agree with me that this object is entirely 
too narrow and restricted. Should we not take in more 
territory and embrace other interests? Is it not a 
fact that, while many problems are local, there are 
others of equal or greater importance affecting the 
interests of the entire country, in which we should take 
an active part? 

“Accepting this broader view as the real purpose 
of our association, we have become contributing mem- 
bers of the Southern Traffic League, which has for its 
purpose the correction of freight rates and classifica- 
tions that are and have been for years discriminatory 
against us, thereby depriving us of business that should 
logically come to our dealers and shippers. 

“Extending our activities still further, by and with 
the approval of your executive committee and on in- 
vitation of the Chamber, we became members of the 
U. S. A. Chamber of Commerce at Washington, and 
have contributed to the building of a most imposing 
structure there, to be used by the Chamber and by 
our members when visiting in the city. 

“This Chamber is recognized as the biggest, strong- 
est, most important organization in the country, if not 
in the entire world, and it has at heart the upbuilding 
and development of our country, irrespective of poli- 
tics, occupation or calling. 

“North Carolina is represented on the Board of 
Directors by H. M. Victor, a prominent banker and 
South Carolina by Ex-Mayor Rhett of Charleston, 
S. C. Each member organization is entitled to one or 
more delegates or councillors at every meeting, and 
our association has been very ably represented by Mr. 
W. W. Watt during the current year, having been 
appointed by President Holt. 


“Our interest in these organizations has in no way 
interfered: with the attention that is due and that has 
always been given to our local interests. In fact, it 
has rather emphasized it by giving us a more intelli- 
gent and comprehensive idea of the difficulties and 
problems which now confront us, and which must be 
solved and overcome by united and universal codpera- 
tion. 

“Your office, in so far as the members will codperate, 
is placing the emphasis on Service, and we believe that 
we are equipped to help the members in several ways, 
if they will only indicate where it is needed. The audit 
department is functioning nicely, and the insurance de- 
partment declared and paid dividends of nearly $7,000 
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within the year. A week spent in strenuous discussions 
in South Bend, in conference with the national office 
force and other secretaries and field men from a num- 
ber of states impressed me with the valuable service at 
their command, just for the outlay of a two cent stamp. 

“It is a peculiar pleasure, right here, to express my 
appreciation of the cordial support and help given me 
by President Holt during the year—of the many courte- 
sies shown me by the members on my visits—of the 
generous responses from our old and new advertisers 
and exhibitors. May I not ask and urge the members 
to show their appreciation in a more practical and sub- 
stantial way than is possible for me to do? 

“T also wish to commend the work of your Auditor 
Mr. Craig, who has had many difficulties to contend 
with during the year, many of which you might elimi- 
nate or alleviate by a little more thought and care on 
your part. He is painstaking and thorough in his 
work, and, if you do not get all that you think should 
come to you, you may rest assured it is not his fault.” 





Back Up Your Advertising With 
Training of Your Salesmen. 

Whenever a merchant tells you that advertising does 
not pay-—that he knows, because he tried it once—put 
it down in your little book that there is something the 
matter with his store or his goods, says the National 
Educational Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

One of the commonest troubles, and one of the most 
expensive, arises from the need, in many stores, of 
better training for salespeople. 

Encouraged by the ready response that generally 
greets an offer of training for salespeople, the adver- 
tising association is planning a practical and thorough 
educational course for retail salespeople, as one means 
for making advertising more effective. 

Even in the most enterprising stores, which buy and 
sell rapidly through the adoption of progressive adver- 
tising policies, and which can, therefore, give their 
customers the advantage of economies resulting from 
rapid turnover, such educational work is necessary as 
a means of making the advertising pay still better. 

There isn’t very good logic, the advertising associa- 
tion holds, in buying perfectly good newspaper adver- 
tising space to tell people about goods on sale unless 
the salespeople in the store are prepared to give the 
customer who answers the advertisement the attention 
and information which will lead to a sale. 

Such educational courses as are to be offered for 
retail salespeople through the advertising clubs of the 
country, will be grasped by the more progressive type 
of store employe, because better methods mean more 
pay. A salesman behind the counter who because of 
his knowledge of the customer and the goods, can sell 
twice as much merchandise, is naturally worth more to 
the store. 

The public also will benefit, because good salesman- 
ship means that the customer saves time and is more 
certain of getting the kind of goods needed for the 
purpose desired. 

, Charles H. Mackintosh, of Chicago, a man of broad 
and practical experience in educational work, has the 
cooperation of hundreds of advertising managers and 
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newspaper publishers in this movement, and his report 
upon conditions in stores and the proposed plan for 
educational work, will be an important feature of the 
forthcoming world advertising convention June 12 to 
16 in Atlanta, Georgia. 





New Cutter Bar Makes it Easy to 
Rebuild Old Lawn Mowers. 


The Lane self-adjusting cutter bar and blade, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, takes the place of the 
present lower blade 

and carrier on lawn 

ce) mowers, and is 
made in lengths to 

New Cutter Bar for Lawn Mower. f; any mower, old 
or new. It employs an entirely new principle in the 
contact between the rotating blade and the lower blade. 

With this self-adjusting cutter bar the lower blade 
is spring-pressed against the rotating blades, thus giv- 
ing a perfect cutting contact at all times, and eliminat- 
ing the constant necessity for adjustment. The springs 
yield and cushion stone and stick contacts which so 
easily throw present mowers out of adjustment. 

The contact of the spring-pressed blade against the 
rotating blade is such that even the oldest mower can 
be made to cut as good as new, no matter how worn, 
dull, or irregular the rotating blade may have become. 
This spring-pressed contact is a yielding one, sufficient 
only to cut the thickest grass and not enough to make 
the mower hard to push. 

The Lane device can be attached by anyone in a few 
minutes, and once attached needs no further atten- 
tion. This device is manufactured by Charles E. Ellis, 
32 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, and is sold 
at a retail price of three dollars. 





Entire Collection of Catalogs 
Is Lost in Fire. 

As a result of a fire which destroyed the retail store 
of Treman, King & Company, Ithaca, New York, the 
entire collection of catalogs of the company was wiped 
out. 

The firm, therefore, desires to receive catalogs and 
price lists of stoves, sporting goods, automobile acces- 
sories, hardware, and sheet metal products and sup- 
plies from manufacturers and jobbers as soon as 
possible in order to hasten full resumption of business. 





Is Incorporated to Make 
Files and Rasps. 

The Acme File and Rasp Company, 1926 Webster 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are 
Walter, Frank, and Julius Halatack. 





Incorporates Hardware Company. 

With a capital stock of $100,000, the Neale & Gregg 
Hardware Company, Glendale, California, has been 
incorporated by C. E. Neale, D. L. Gregg and others. 
Offices are at 1007 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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Go After Tool Sales to Handy-Man-Around-the-House, 
Says Jerry. 


Many an Extra Dollar in Profit Can Be Made 
by Making a Little Special Effort on Tools. 


Written for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by Jerry Gerlock, Hardware Merchant. 


“Can you hit where you look ?” 

This sounds like a funny question, but I am told 
that if the answer was in the affirmative, the applicant 
landed a job with a big contracting concern during the 
War. 

Almost anyone can hit where he looks—nearly every 
time—and it is these very numerous “unprofessional 
carpenters and mechanics” to whom we shall sell lots 
of cur tools. 

As hardware men, we’re passing out nails, hammers 
and saws over our counters; they go to farmers, to 


those stakes in your garden; didn't you use a saw and 
pruning shears to trim up that plum tree in the back 
yard, and how about the hammer and nails to fasten 
that loose board of the window box (your wife had 
been after you to do that for a long time, you know) ? 

Don't you imagine that other folks feel the same 
as you do? 

Sam Jones is building a new chicken-house; you 
know Sam Jones. He lives a couple of houses below 
you—works over in the refrigerator plant—good, in- 
He’s doing this extra work on his 


| 


dustrious fellow. 



































Samples of Suggestive Tool Advertisements Published 

















by I. Van Voris, Retail Hardware Dealer at Cobleskill, 


New York. 


village folks and to city residents, according to the 
location of our stores. 

To be sure, general building is not where it once was, 
on account of the cost of labor and materials, but 
isn't it always a happy thought for us to fall back on, 
that right in our own communities there are a goodly 
number of folks who are using some of the tools of 
the carpenter or mechanic trade almost every day? 

Some repair work is being done daily, and there are 
some new jobs under construction most of the time, if 
we but keep our eyes open for them. 

Let me ask you a question. 

Have you a tool chest of your own at home? 

You sell tools in your store, and you know what they 
are used for, and chances are that you have some of 
them right handy in your home. 

Now then, to get down to brass tacks—just think 
back over the past couple of weeks. Haven’t you had 
occasion to use the screw driver to put on your screen 
doors; didn’t you se the axe to sharpen and drive 


place, after hours and on Saturday afternoons. 

When he drops into your store to-morrow for that 
chicken wire, why not make a little suggestion about 
those new tools? 

You've got the right idea, Mr. Hardware Man, and 
my hat is off to you for being on the job twenty-four 
hours of the day (I believe you must dream of hard- 
ware once in a while at night, for you surely are full 
of ideas). 

This is only a sample of what you may really do in 
the way of increasing sales along the line of tools, in 
your community. If you are inclined to imagine that 
because the building trade is somewhat dull that there 
is no local outlet for tools, just bear in mind the 
“handy man” who takes pride in his ability to make 
these minor repairs, and to keep things all ship-shape 
around his home. 

(Another article on Tool Selling from the same 
author will be published in a near issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD. ) 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 





MEMORIAL DAY WINDOW 
DISPLAY IS SUGGESTIVE. 

Susiness is a part of life. 

It can not be separated from even the most sacred 
phases of life. 


The hero who goes over the top spurred by a lofty 
patriotism wears shoes and clothing and must be fed 
from cooking utensils. 


be nothing but a disturbing and unpleasant series of 
noises. 

The foregoing observations are set forth with a 
view to emphasizing the inseparable relations between 
commerce and the other manifestations of life. 

There is, therefore, nothing irreverent nor anything 
disrespectful or inappropriate in making use of the 
sentiment of Memorial Day in connection with a win- 
dow display of commodities. 





Memorial Day Window Display Designed and Arranged by M. E. Klasky for the Kelly Duluth Company, 118 West 
Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 


It is true that we are accustomed, largely from false 
training and illogical traditions, to think of patriotism, 
of love, of beauty, of sunsets, of intriguing landscapes 
as things wholly apart from nails and hammers and 
zinc and eaves trough. 

The truth is that we are unable to respond to these 
so-called higher influences and impressions without 
the helps which come to us from the supplying of our 
daily necessities through business. 

Our physical comfort, the elimination of back-break- 
ing labor through machinery, the maintenance of cozy 
homes through warm air heaters, the use of tools and 
metals and mechanical devices for multiplying knowl- 
edge and sanitary conveniences all make it possible for 
us to develop a keener perception of wxsthetic values. 

Otherwise, we would not be much farther advanced 
today than the Fiji Islander to whom Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” as interpreted by Mischa Elman would 


Indeed, the dealer who makes such a display—if he 
employes a dignified and worthy method—draws him- 
self and his business closer to the heart of the people. 

The Memorial Day window display shown in the 
accompanying illustration was devised and put in place 
by M. E. Klasky for Kelly Duluth Company, 118 
West Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 

It conveys an impression of sincerity. It tells the 
observer that here is a business house which honors 
the nation’s heroes, who gave their lives for the preser- 
vation of the freedom of our country and of the world. 

The entire window is given over to the sentiment of 
Memorial Day. 

The framed placard to the left of the kneeling figure 
appears to have the words “Daylo Service Station” 
printed across the upper portion. But this is merely a 
reflection from a sign on the window and is not part 
of the framed placard itself. 
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Prospective customers of the Kelly Duluth Company 
are certain to say to themselves more or less con- 
sciously: “Here is a hardware firm which honors and 
respects the memory of our soldier dead, a firm which 
takes the trouble to prepare an elaborate expression of 
this respect for our departed heroes. Surely such a 
firm is honest, sincere and worthy of trust.” 

This window display suggests to the other hardware 
dealers a similar expression of respect and patriotism. 
As business men, hardware dealers should be leaders in 
citizenship. 

There is time before Memorial Day this year to 
design and arrange a Memorial Day window which will 
deepen the regard of your patrons and prospective 
customers for your establishment and afford you oppor- 
tunity to teach a silent but effective lesson to the 
people of the neighborhood. 





Boy of Seventeen Wins Prize 
of Thousand Dollars. 


Those who read our recent announcement of the 
award of the $1,000 prize offered by Alvan T. Simonds, 
President of the Simonds Saw Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, for the best essay on 
an economic subject will be interested to know that 
the winner, David Koch, is a boy only seventeen years 
of age, living on the east side of New York City. His 
father is a buttonhole maker and came from Russia to 
the United States in 1897. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, Superintendent of High 
Schools in New York City, was interested to look up 
this boy and reported that the essay was entirely his 
own work, that he talked it over only with his instruc- 
tor and a boy of his own age. 

His teacher of economics in the High School of 
Commerce in New York City says, “He was head and 
shoulders above other pupils in his economics class and 
knew more about economics than some of the teach- 
ers.” He began to read books on economics when he 
was thirteen years of age, in the last year of the ele- 
mentary school. 

He is hoping to go to college and this $1,000 which 
he has won will give him a good start. 

The story of this boy should be a stimulus to every 
young man and every young woman in the United 
States. He found at an early age a specialty in which 
he was interested and has followed it constantly ever 
since, which, however, means only four or five years. 

When opportunity came he was ready and profited 
on that account. 





Hardware Company Changes 
Its Corporate Name. 

The Manufacturers’ Hardware Corporation, 2326 
Clybourn Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which was 
organized about a year ago, has changed its name to the 
S. & G. Manufacturing Company. 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
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portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


34833.—A merchant in India desires to secure an agency 

for the sale of hardware, etc. Quotations should be given 
c. i. f. Indian port. References. 

34851.—A mercantile firm in India desires to import hard- 
ware, tools, wire netting, paints, varnishes, etc. References. 

34859.—A merchant in Roumania desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of tools and agricultural implements. Cor- 
respondence should be in German. Reference. 

34860.—A Chilean architect who is in the United States 
for a short time desires to secure an agency for purchase build- 
ing materials, such as varnish, paints, etc. Reference. 

34871—A mercantile firm in Manchuria desires to secure 
the representation of manufacturers for the sale of enamel 
ware, hardware, tin and zinc. References. 





Coming Conventions. 


National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 24, 1921. Allen W. Williams, Secretary, 
Columbia Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri, May 26, 1921. E. B. Langenberg, Temporary Sec- 
retary, 4058 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 3 and 4 1921. 
George A. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi, June 14, 15, and 
16, 1921. E. R. Gross, Secretary, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1921. C. W. Obert, Sec- 
retary, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
1921. Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 261 South Fourth 
Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Retail Hardware Association, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, June 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1921. Herbert P. Sheets, Sec- 
retary, Argos, Indiana. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio, July 19, 20, and 21, 1920. William 
Kaiser. Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, Columbus. 

hio. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association Annual 
Outing, Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 29 and 30, 1921. Frank 
E. Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Franklin street, S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Association, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, January 24, 25, 26, 
and 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, Sturgis, 
Kentucky. 





Retail Hardware Doings. 


Arkansas. 
Central Hardware Company, of Pine Bluff, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 by H. C. Fox, E. A. 
Howell, S. B. Russell and E. W. Hightower. 


California. 
Graham-Robinson Hardware Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 at Los Angeles. In- 


corporators are: Oliver V. Robinson, Duncan Graham, Annie 
Graham, Charles E. Mendenhall, and Mrs. Louis Robinson. 
Illinois. 

A. A. Phelps and son, Harvey J. Phelps, have formed a 
partnership for the conduct of their hardware business at 420) 
Cherry Avenue in Rochelle. 

Indiana. 

Watt Fogle has traded his 320 acre farm in Clinton town- 
ship for a hardware store building and stock in Sharpsville, 
Tipton County. 

Minnesota. 

The Demaray Hardware Company is the new name of the 
well known local business concern formerly known as the 
Turk Hardware Company at Pipestone. 

Arthur Bublitz has rented the John Karsten Building at 
Glencoe, and Will open up-to-date hardware store. 

J. A. Talle, hardware merchant of Biwabik, has sold his 
business to Archie Millner and Algot Johnson, formerly of 
Two Harbors. 

Texas. 

Nixon Hardware and Supply Company, Nixon, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $8,000 by W. B. Sherman, 
C. A. Cutts, and Charlie Sherman. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. 


Let Us Help 


You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. The 
Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of It. 


Service Is Free. 


Naturally, the main consideration 
in choosing a warm air heater is its 
ability to give and maintain a com- 
fortable temperature in zero 





But some things are fairly cer- 
tain. 

One of them is that the brain 
works best when it has a single idea 











Temperature 


The Caloric gives practically any temperature 
desired, varying but little from the tempera- 
ture maintained in the room in which the regis- 
ter is located. 
have reported 
grees in their kitchens, bathrooms and third 
floor back rooms during the coldest weather of 
the winter of 1917-1918. 


Chas. Koehrring, s74-80-82Vigia re, 


~ 


Thousands of Caloric owners 
temperatures of seventy de- 








weather as well as in less severe 
conditions of cold. 

This is the reasoning which ren- 
ders so effective the advertisement 
of Charles Koehring which ap- 
peared in the Jndianapolis Star, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

It was the same size as the re- 
production shown herewith. 

Although the space is small, the 
advertiser contrives to say more 
than is usually said in twice the 
newspaper area which he uses. 

Especially noteworthy as a sales 
argument in his statement that 
“thousands of Caloric owners have 
reported temperatures of seventy 
degrees in their kitchens, bathrooms 
and third floor back rooms during 
the coldest weather of the winter of 
1917-1918.” 

If Mr. Koehring follows up this 
advertisement with others carrying 
a more direct appeal and having the 
pronoun “you” in as many of its 
clauses as possible, he will increase 
his business to a gratifying extent. 

* * * 

Human nature is as variable as 
the winds. 

What appeals to one person is 
indifferent to another. 

For thousands of years—since 
the days of the ancient Hindu phil- 
osophers—men have been trying to 
tabulate the workings of the hu- 
man brain. 

All that we actually know about 
it would make a very slender book. 


or single group of closely related 
ideas presented to it. 

It is easier to gain and hold the 
attention of the mind with simple 
than with complex things. 

Try to get yourself interested in 
Einstein’s theory of relativity and 
read some of the essays on the sub- 
ject. 

Unless you are a genius in mathe- 
matics, your head will be in a whirl 
in less than five minutes. 

3ut you wont experience any 
dizziness in perusing the account of 


— 


kindly to the one idea at a time way 
of thinking. 

There is good sense, therefore, in 
the advertisement of the Miller 
Hardware Company, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, which 
was published in the /ndianapolis 
Star, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

It has the virtue of presenting 
one commodity without any dis- 
traction of unrelated articles. 

It quotes the price of that com- 
modity in prominent figures. 

Electric reading lamps made of 
heavy metal, including long silk 
cord and globe, are a bargain in 
any part of America at $3.49. 

This advertisement is neatly de- 
signed and carries enough display 
imagination. 

Worthy of special praise is the 
frank statement of prices in bold 
type to attract attention to its mes- 
sage. 

* * * 

3eware of putting unbelievable 
truths in your copy. 

Do not brag. No one likes a 
braggart. 

An advertisement is a poor me- 








ELECTRIC READING LAMPS 


A beautiful addition to your home at an exceptional price. 


These lamps are about 15 inches in height, made of 
heavy metal, finished in gold, brown, brushed brass $ 49 
and green; long silk cord and globe. Our regular . 

price on this lamp is $4. Special, $3.49. —— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS 


Every one guaranteed. 


re mee 5 TEN TOE ic cccccecca |. 59c 
GO-wajy light ............ 34c 100-watt light ......ce0.- 89c 


Pione orders given prompt attention. We dcliver anywhere in the city. 


MILLERHARDWARECO. 


368-72 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


MAIN S9IS 








INDIANAPOLIS. IND 








a wrestling match or baseball game. 

As applied to advertising, you can 
bank on the fact that, in spite of 
changing whims and _ variable 
fancies, human nature takes most 


dium for airing your ideas about 
yourself. 
Tell the people about your goods. 
Tell them what you are equipped 
to do for them. 
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Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association 


Helps Build the Industry 





Up to an Efficient Ideal. 


Convention of the Organization in Sioux City, lowa, Reaffirms the 
Need of Popular Education as to the Merits of Warm Air Heater. 


The future of the warm air heating industry can be 
predicted with an uncommon degree of certainty be- 
cause of the increasing study and cooperation of those 
who have at heart the welfare of the trade. 

More persistent spread of accurate knowledge among 
the people, higher ideals of production and distribution, 
and a warmer fellowship are factors which will assure 
the development and increase the service of the in- 
dustry to the public. 

Positive contributions toward this desirable end were 
made by the convention of the Western Warm Air 
Furnace and Supply Association held May 17 and 18, 
1921, in Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The first session began at 2:00 o'clock Tuesday 
afternoon, May 17th, with an address of welcome by a 
representative of Sioux City Chamber of Commerce. 

The chief topic of the afternoon was “Heating the 
Home,” which was discussed in masterly fashion by 
R. W. Menk of Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The full text of Mr. Menk’s address 
is herewith reproduced. 

Address on “Heating the Home,” by R. W. Menk of Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
Delivered May 17th to the Convention of the 
Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply 
Association in Sioux City, Iowa. 

“When the Secretary asked me to talk to you on the 
subject of heating the home, I believe he was well 
aware that it is one of my tender spots and a subject 
that could be talked about for hours. 

“It is not my intention to tire you out with an end- 
less number of details or technical phrases, but I will 
endeavor to point out some of the essential features 
that are vital to the successful and comfortable heating 
system. 

“Heating the home is a subject of which the public 
knows very little. The entire heating fraternity is 
deserving of some censure for its lack of interest in 
placing before the public essential information pertain- 
ing to heating, although in a measure it can not be too 
severely criticized, for in the past the public in general 
has cared very little what it cost to heat the home 
provided it could keep fairly comfortable on any fuel 
consumption during severe cold or blizzards. 

“A ton or two more or less of coal was of little con- 
sequence. But there is a difference today and if coal 
prices remain high for a few years, we will find a 
greater interest shown in reducing the cost of heating, 
and a demand for more uniform temperature as well. 

Difference Between a Home and a House. 

“There is a considerable difference between a home 

and a house. Ever think of that? 


“A house is a structure having four or more outside 
walls and erected at the lowest possible cost without 
consideration for durability or comfort, much less per- 
manency, and often dolled up to appear a thing of 


beauty, while an ‘honest-to-goodness’ home is not only 
substantially and carefully erected, but every detail for 
comfort, economy and durability is given careful con- 
sideration. Too often the heating is reserved for 
consideration until after everything else has been pro- 
vided for. The best investment a home builder can 
make is to employ the highest class architect procur- 


able. ‘ 
Where Installers Err. 


“The greater number of buildings erected today are 
houses, not homes. This statement is particularly true 
where large housing projects are concerned. I doubt 
very much if Io per cent of all of the residence build- 
ings erected today can be called homes, for in the 
majority of cases dollars and cents is the first con- 
sideration. Whether it be walls, floors, chimneys, 
metal work, plumbing or heating, not one extra sack of 
cement or even an extra brick is allowed. 

“By these statements I do not wish to seem to advo- 
cate waste, but I can show you rows of houses where 
the heating contractor had to add metal extensions to 
the chimneys (a most inartistic sight) in order to 
produce draft before he could get settlement on the 
jobs, and all because the brick contractors did not 
extend the chimneys above the ridge of the roofs. He, 
however, claims that he extended the flues to the height 
shown on the building plans. The furnace installers 
erred in not checking the flues before connecting the 
heaters, and demanding suitable ones. 

Malpractice in Residence Construction. 

“I often feel like getting a soap-box and standing 
on the street corners and warning the public against 
the malpractice of residence construction in particular, 
although much can be said about other structures, such 
as schools, churches, etc. 

“Often a contract is let for the erection of 50 or 60 
houses and regardless of how they are located or in 
which direction they face, the heating installation in 
each case is identical, and I am sure you will agree 
with me that a difference in installation should exist, 
everyone knowing full well that the sides having 
greatest exposure should be protected to the greatest 
possible extent. 

Obstacles to Economic Heating. 

“Some of the outstanding obstacles to economic and 
comfortable heating are character of construction, 
chimneys, restrictions regarding heating installations 
caused by ignorance on the part of the designer or 
owner. One startling fact is that 60 per cent of all 
buildings leak like sieves, making the heating problem 
exceedingly difficult. 

“This statement can be verified beyond any doubt. 
Leaks everywhere from basement to attic, requiring in 
many cases two to three times as much fuel as a well- 
constructed, properly tightened building of the same 
size, account for one building requiring much more 
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heat than another of similar construction. The excess 
fuel consumption represents a great waste and a finan- 
cial loss. I call these structures cyclone buildings, for 
| believe it is possible to fly a kite in some of them. 
Unsatisfactory Building Design. 

“One of our eminent heating engineers and in fact, 
a professor in one of our colleges, stated a few years 
ago that he was satisfied that 75 per cent of the resi- 
dences in the country costing $5,000 and less, are un- 
satisfactorily heated, and that the failures are not so 
much from lack of ability on the part of the heating 
contractor as on account of unsatisfactory building 
design and construction. 

“Many houses are in a great measure individually 
constructed and naturally receive better attention, but 
with all things considered, much improvement from a 
heating standpoint can be made on the majority of the 
structures, namely, the stoppage of all air currents or 
counter currents between joists and studdings. The 
spaces above upper ceilings and in attics where air 
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cent are defective in one way or another, and to remedy 
these faults would mean not only greater comfort and 
satisfaction, but the saving of very large amounts of 
money in economy. It’s the worst enemy the heating 
contractor has to contend with. 
are ; lack of height, too small for the size of the heater 
attached thereto, cracks in the joints, acute offsets and 


A few of the defects 


poorly fitted smoke-pipe connections. 
Urges Ample Heater Capacity. 

“Next in consideration is the heating apparatus and 
its installation. I doubt if 10 per cent of the buyers of 
heating apparatus really know and understand what 
they are getting. The heater is only a generator of 
heat and while it is essential to install one of ample 
capacity and proper design, it plays only a small part 
so far as the comfort obtained therefrom is concerned. 

“It 1s seldom that two installations should be made 
identifically the same. If the building is severely ex- 
posed very careful consideration should be given re- 
garding the locating of the registers, cold air returns, 





E. I. Dodd, President; John H. Hussie, Sec- 


retary; and J. B. Fehlig, Treasurer. 


leakages exist are a tremendous drain on heating sys- 
tems. 
Air Leakages Around Doors and Windows. 

“Leakages around doors and windows are also a 
factor of loss that is beyond comprehension to the 
average layman and air leakages around basement win- 
dows and sills deserve especial attention as well. 

“The construction of the building walls has had 
little consideration in the past from a heating stand- 
point and in cases of unsatisfactory heating, the heater 
and system have been condemned, when as a matter of 
fact, an apparatus two sizes larger would not have 
produced the desired results due to lack of proper 
design. 

Fifty Per Cent of Chimneys Are Defective. 

“These facts, coupled with the thousands of poorly 
constructed and improperly designed chimneys, make 
the satisfactory heating of the home a problem well 
worth careful attention, both on the part of the con- 
tractor and the owner. 

“Just imagine what condition chimneys are in when 
it has been proved beyond any question that 55 per 


or radiators. If only one or two sides are much ex- 
posed, another condition exists and so on, job after 
job, until we find a home surrounded with every ad- 
vantage, so far as protection from severe winter blasts 
is concerned. 

“In such case often, the heating apparatus is de- 
signed ideally but, being surrounded by trees and taller 
buildings, the flue will not develop sufficient draft to 
allow the apparatus to function properly. There are 
hundreds of such in existence today and the owners 
are wondering what is wrong. 

Proper Location of Registers. 

“In the installation of heating apparatus, little at- 
tention is given to the location of radiators, stacks or 
A matter of convenience enters largely into 
the same. Often the housewife will insist upon having 
the heating unit placed in a most impractical location 
in order to suit the arrangement of the furnture, and 
frequently these units are located by the heating con- 
tractors and designers for convenience and economy in 
installation, rather than in locations more fitting with 
the room to be heated. There are as many steam and 


registers. 
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hot water radiators improperly located as warm and 
cold air registers. 

“One example is the locating of a steam or hot water 
radiator or cold air return alongside of a stairway in 
the hall, in which case the cold air flowing down the 
stairway must make a complete turn to get to the 
radiator or return. The proper location, without a 
doubt, is directly opposite the foot of the stairway, 
and in such case the air will flow to the radiator or 
return air duct without resistance. This arrangement 
will cause better and more rapid circulation. 

“T have now come to the essential features so far 
as the installation of a warm air heating system is 
concerned. These features I want to tell the world 
about. These features are the ones that the heating 
contractor and installer need checking up on, and one 
of these days this information is going to be spread 
broadcast, even if it is necessary to take up a collec- 
tion to do it. 

Insufficient Cold Air Supply. 

“Eighty-five per cent of the warm air heating instal- 
lations lack from 20 per cent to 75 per cent of as much 
cold air supply as the system requires to fill all of the 
warm air pipes. 

“This lack of air supply is often caused through 
ignorance on the part of the installer or a motive on 
his part to reduce costs. Tests have proved, however, 
that the air supply on the average installation should be 
at least 20 per cent in excess of the warm air volume 
taken off in order to overcome friction in the cold air 
ducts. There are thousands of installations that could 
be made to give excellent results if the ducts were 
enlarged or more ducts added. 

Leaks in Cold Air Return Pipes and Ducts. 

“The warm air heating conditions in the home today 
are that 65 per cent of the cold air return pipes and 
ducts leak very badly causing a great strain upon the 
heaters. Through this excessive leakage, proper cir- 
culation can not be obtained from the rooms above. 

“Consequently, with 85 per cent of the warm air in- 
stallations lacking sufficient air supply, and 65 per cent 
leaking badly, is it any wonder that the full benefit of 
the heating apparatus is not obtained? Is it any wonder 
that basements become excessively warm? Is it any 
wonder that thousands of owners are dissatisfied and 
thousands of tons of coal are wasted? Can you blame 
an idealist for wanting to awaken the public to a reali- 
zation of these facts? 

Stop the Dust and Dirt. 

“Another big factor that the furnace installer needs 
checking up on is the dust and dirt. Any heating sys- 
tem is bound to cause some dust from the dust being 
carried through the air, caused by disturbances from 
one cause or another while the air in the rooms is being 
circulated, but something must be done to stop the 
dust and dirt and smoke from the basement from being 
drawn into the rooms. Insist that the openings around 
stacks be stopped off, which will overcome one of the 
greatest complaints against warm air heating. 

Educate the Public. 

“Nearly every furnace manufacturer’s catalogue 
contains information pertaining to furnace installation, 
but nevertheless, this information is not sufficient, for 
in many cases the public is not given the opportunity 
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to read what the manufacturers have to tell and further, 

in many cases, the public does not realize what the 
essential features are for satisfactory heating. There- 
fore, some means must and should be devised to bring 
these features to public attention. 

“I have tried to cover this subject from an angle of 
bringing out the defects rather than to tell you in 
flowery language the good points, which in most cases 
are easily obtained. The information given should be 
spread broadcast throughout the country for the good 
of all. Every manufacturer and good furnace installer 
will tell you so. 

Says Warm Air Heating System Is Best. 

“After thirty years of supervising and installing 
almost every method of heating, I am satisfied that 
warm air is the best method of heating the home, and 
if I were building a row of homes from here to Chi- 
cago, warm air would be installed in every one of them 
in preference to any other method of heating.” 

The meeting Wednesday, May 18th, began at 10:00 
o’clock in the morning with an address by E. I. Dodd, 
President of the Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association. President Dodd strongly ac- 
centuated the factor of association as the basis of busi- 
ness, society, government and orderly progress. The 
full text of his address is as follows: 


Address by E. I. Dodd, President Western Warm Air 
Furnace and Supply Association, Delivered May 17, 
1921, to the Convention of that Organization in 
Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 


“It has been said that our Government, society, and 
organizations, are founded on the one basic principle, 
namely, to do the greatest amount of good to the 
greatest number of people, and you receive in return 
from your Government, society and organizations 
founded upon this principle, a fair return upon what 
you, as a citizen, a business man or woman, have con- 
tributed to their success. 

Association Is Basic Principle of Life. 

“If the above statements are in the main correct, then 
the basic principle of doing things great or small is 
association. Association is responsible for this, the 
greatest Government in existence today, the American 
Government. Association is responsible for the exist- 
ence of Old Glory, heralded from every corner of the 
globe as the emblem of Liberty. 

“Association is the very foundation of home, church, 
school, and society, that fits each of us in our particular 
vocation for the discharge of duties involved. 

Working for the Common Good of All. 

“Association has enabled the members of this or- 
ganization to bring an industry out to a prominent 
place. among other industries that a few years ago 
was bedraggled and besmeared by inexperience and 
inefficiency. 

“Association has allowed us to unite our many and 
varied interests for the common good of all, and to 
cast aside the petty, personal and selfish interests, and 
to promote that basic principle, the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

Establishes a Bond of Fellowship. 

“As I renew the work of this particular association. 
I find we have accomplished the establishment of a bond 
of fellowship that no enemy can destroy and which 
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assures that ultimately our industry will be heralded 
as one of the most modern successes of the 20th Cen- 
jury. 

Progress of Research Work. 

“The amazing progress that has been made in re- 
search experimental and engineering work to the lay 
mind is unbelievable, and, while volumes might be said 
on this subject alone, I briefly make mention of it as 
one of the accomplishments of association work. 

“The legislative department of this association be- 
came a necessity that this association might adhere to 
that basic principle and incorporate in its workings the 
two important features without which our industry 
could never succeed, namely, protection and efficiency 
to the dealer and the public. 

Necessity for Sound Legislation. 

“That legislation is necessary from many points of 
view is a foregone conclusion, not only by the manu- 
facturer, jobber and dealer, but, also, by the public 
when properly advised of the many inefficiencies that 
exist, and, as time will not permit me to enter into a 
detailed discussion of this very important problem, I 
will cite just two of the more dominant reasons why 
legislation should be had. 

Enormous Destruction by Fires. 

“In 1919, there were 3,957 fires in Iowa, destroying 
$8,800,000.00 of property, killing and injuring 1,500 
persons. Five hundred and forty of these fires were 
chargeable to defective chimneys and heating plants of 
different kinds, making the heating industries directly 
responsible for one fire out of 8, directly responsible 
for a loss of $1,100,000.00 worth of property and di- 
rectly responsible for the death and injury of, at least, 
200 people. And this condition exists because up to the 
present time we have been unable to secure proper 
legislation. 

Unscientific Use of Coal. 

“Again, surveys have been made and the facts gath- 
ered remain undisputed, nor has any attempt been made 
to dispute them. They show conclusively that out of 
every 100 tons of coal consumed in the state of Iowa, 
40 tons are pure waste, or lost energy, directly charge- 
able to the fact that we have not been able to secure 
proper legislation that would largely correct the exist- 
ing inefficiencies. 

Waste of Natural Fuel Resources. 

“The above citations warn us that we are not only 
wasting our natural fuel resources by the millions of 
tons each year in the United States, but we are wasting 
our financial resources by the millions of dollars, as well 
as the resources of human life through death and injury 
by the thousands each year, directly chargeable to in- 
efficient legislation. 


Association Favors Efficient Laws. 

“I do not attempt to make the assertion that laws 
could be enacted that would entirely eradicate all the 
ills and evils of the heating business, but laws can be 
enacted that will eliminate the greater part of the exist- 
ing inefficiencies and make it a comparatively safe and 
sane business. 

“T am pleased to announce that this association is of 
but one mind and has but one purpose in view, namely, 
to accomplish as speedily as possible legislation that 
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will eradicate the objectionable inefficiencies, to the last 
one if possible, and the success of this work will not 
depend upon luck or circumstances, but will be the 
direct result of foresight and contemplation, based 
upon public thought and action. 

“This association, | might add, is using its best 
efforts to bring the warm air heating business up to 
the plane where it scientifically belongs, and we have 
gotten far enough so there is no longer an existing argu- 
ment between the heating engineers and the scientific 
and professional world; that under proper engineering 
methods, warm air heating for homes and public places 
is the most sanitary heating method the world produces. 

Conserve Healthful Heating. 

“It is of great concern to the American public that 
we succeed in this work and, as we review the asso- 
ciation’s past records, we unveil the important facts 
that we have sought to conserve our natural fuel sup- 
ply; we have sought to conserve the home building 
finances of this country, that are being wiped out by 
the millions each year through thoughtlessness and 
carelessness ; we are seeking to conserve human lives 
that are being given up in agony for the selfishness and 
inexperience of others; and our greatest ambition is to 
perfect and conserve sanitary and healthful heating in 
the home, for there are in this land—yes, in our own 
fair city—heating plants being used to heat homes that 
are nothing more or less than breeding places for air- 
borne germs. 

“And again these results exist because we have been 
unable up to the present time to mold public opinion 
along proper lines to induce them properly to investi- 
gate and to secure the actual truths as they exist. It 
is our purpose to submit to the public, from time to 
time, facts that can be substantiated and showing 
methods of sanitary heating, and to introduce city ordi- 
nances and state laws compelling proper and healthful 
methods of heating. 

Build on Intelligence and Integrity. 

“That this is not merely an outburst of association 
enthusiasm, but that the manufacturers and jobbers 
have labored long and earnestly, and have loved our 
work is evidenced by the many in our ranks today 
whose locks have turned to silver, and while the days 
of usefulness of many of us may be numbered, yet, as 
we look back, we view with jealous pride the founda- 
tion we have builded on intelligence and integrity, a 
heritage to those who may follow us. 

“IT am certain that many of us would feel that our 
life’s work had been paid in full could we be assured 
that we had dropped the tiny pebble in the ocean of 
public opinion that the little ripples might widen and 
widen until the people of this great nation would de- 
mand safe, sane, and sanitary heating in their homes 
and public places. Through this Association we believe 
that we have in the past lived up to and are now carry- 
ing out our motto: “To build our industry up to an 
efficient ideal, not down to a paltry price.’ ” 





To Lessen the cost, Increase the price. 





Quality in an article is that Element that Gives 
future results. 








Practical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly 


Metal Worker Has to Meet 
Send Your Problems to Us. 


Alike. Therefore, the Sheet 
Each Difficulty as It Comes. 
Let Our Experts Help You. 





PATTERNS FOR WASH BOILER COVER. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical Institute 
and Instructor in the David Rankin, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades, St. Louis, Missouri. Written especially for American 
Artisan and Hardware Record. 


Mr. Nathaniel T. Potts of Wellsburg, West Virginia, 
wishes to have a pattern for wash boiler cover accord- 


ing to sketch submitted. The enclosed drawing will - 


nered pan covers as used for steam tables and the like. 

Let 1-Z be the length of the boiler. And in making 
covers it is well to always go according to the measure- 
ments of the bottom because the top is very liable to be 
out of shape. 

This is especially so with wash boilers and by taking 
measurements from the bottom the cover is made to 
these measurements and then the top of boiler is re- 
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Patterns for Wash Boiler Cover. 


give the strict geometrical treatment and can be applied 
to any size design of cover met with. The same 
method also holds good for making oval or round cor- 


shaped to suit this cover. The only thing care must be 
taken not to get it too big or too small. 
With 1-Z as the length and T-6 as half the width 
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of boiler, we are able to describe the 2 quarter circles 
on the ends, which will have a radius of T-6 and which 
s set back as 1-X and Z-X’. Then the side lines we 
join to meet the arcs. 

Divide one-quarter circle in any number of equal 
parts as 1-2-3-4-5, and from each point, using T as 
center, describe an arc to the center line 1-Z. 

Observe this answers the same purpose as _ though 
we would pick these lines as T-2-3-4-5-6 and set them 
on the horizontal line in points shown. 

Then let H-T represent the rise the cover is to have 
and the line H-1 and H-Z will be the outline of cover. 
By drawing light lines to the remaining points in line 
1-T, we have the true lengths. 

Set one leg of dividers to the apex H and use each 
of these points in line 1-X as radius, describe an arc 
indefinitely. 

With dividers pick the girth spaces as 1-2 from plan 
and starting with the center line on are I as 1’; walk 
from one arc to another as 2’ is on the second arc; 3’ 
is on the third arc; 4’ is on the fourth arc, etc. Then 
pick the side line 5-6 from plan and set it as 5’-6’. 

Draw lines through all points thus established and 
you have the outline for pattern. Laps are required 
to make joints as at R and must be allowed extra as 
well as the seam along center. 





Saginaw Local Holds Final 
Meeting of the Season. 


A well attended and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Saginaw Local of the Michigan Sheet Metal. Con- 
tractors’ Association was held Wednesday, May 11th, 
at the Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Following an honest-to-goodness banquet President 
Lewless called the meeting to order. After several 
talks by the members, Frank E. Ederle, Secretary 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, ad- 
dressed the gathering. 

Before adjourning, it was decided to discontinue the 
regular monthly meetings of the Saginaw Association 
during the summer season, with the understanding 
that a special meeting may be called during that time 
if the need for it should arise. 





Lists Committees for Annual 
Outing in Grand Rapids. 


Several meetings have been held and general plans 
discussed for the Annual Outing of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, July 29 and 30. 

The following committees have been appointed and 
are already at work: 


Banquet—J. Van Rossum, Mr. Heyboer, Jas. Vander 
Waals. 

Reception—J. J. Sweet, Frank Cole, Victor U. Heather, 
Ray Brockway, C. F. Nason. 

Finance—E. E. Behler, Ed. Dyksterhuis, T. I. Peacock, 
H. F. Cox, E. Lammers. 

Prizes—G. H. Moore, Frank Weatherly, Sam Hazenberg, 
Evart Stadt, Don Lamoreaux. 

Sports—Ed. Ryder, A. J. Wydam, Geo. Vander Molen. 

Sight Seeing Trip—Chas. Weatherly, Lou Contenhof, C. 
Wormnest. 

Entertainment—E. Stadt, Harry Rhodes, J. H. Young, W. 
D. Cook, Chester Shimel. 

Registration—Frank E. Ederle. 
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Zinc Shingle Is Unexcelled for 
Roofing Purposes. 


Zine for roofs is scarcely a new thought, for zinc 
has been used on roofs in Europe for more than a 
hundred years. These, however, have been largely the 
batten type of roof, and zinc shingles that are in every 
way as artistic and as widely applicable as wooden 
shingles, are an innovation both in this country and 
abroad. 

For many years, however, no way was found to 
apply this ideal roofing material in a presentable man- 
ner. It did not seem that it was possible to make as 
beautiful a roof from zinc as from wooden shingles or 
tile and slate. In the new Illinois Zinc Shingle, how- 
ever, these difficulties are said to have been entirely 
overcome and, at a cost no higher than for other mate- 
rials and lower than for most. 

The artistic appearance is obtained by presenting a 
perfectly plain and simple exposed surface without 
stampings or corrugation. This surface is pre-ox- 
idized at the plant of the Illinois Zinc Company and is 
ready ta paint as soon as laid or may be left in its nat- 
ural state of soft weathered grey. In other words, it 
is the same in appearance as the surface of a weathered 
wooden shingle or heavy stone slate. 

The Illinois Zinc Company, whose plant is at Peru, 
Illinois, and whose central sales office is at 280 Broad- 
way, New York City, is now producing these shingles 
in sufficient quantities for distribution to all parts of 
the United States. The shingles are packed in con- 
venient half-square cartons weighing approximately 
fifty pounds apiece and a full quota of everlasting 
Zincite nails are included in every package. 





Now of All Times You Must 
Advertise to Keep Business Going. 


Of all times not to curtail advertising this is the 
time. A great many concerns have been over-advertis- 
ing. They had more money than they knew what to 
do with and some director’s son, cousin or somebody 
occupying the position of advertising manager or what 
not, proceeded to spend that money with lavish hands. 
But now, we have a peace time and reconstructive ap- 
propriation that we must make do the work of four 
dollars where once it did only the work of one dollar, 
but we must get at this thing and adjust ourselves to 
viewing the situation, to analyzing this business so that 
we may get the proper picture and the proper idea 
before the public and bring about a shortening of the 
road between stagnation and prosperity so that once 
more when the whistle blows that requiem at five 
o'clock of the passing day, when the factory gates 
open, that there will be crowds of people emerging from 
prosperous factories rather than a few straggling 
people, which is the case now because there is this stag- 
nation on the part of the buying public—Edward S. 
LaBart. 





On the high seas of price, Quality is the Charted 
Course. 





If dollars are worth Earning, they are worth Invest- 
ing wisely. 
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Subscriptions Are Coming In at Good Rate for 
_ Sheet Metal Data Book. 


Individual Members as Well as Local and State 
Associations Show Much Interest in Work. 


On various occasions, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp has called attention to the Sheet 
Metal Data Book which is in course of preparation for 
publication, under the supervision of the Trade De- 
velopment Committee of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Paul F. Brandstedt, Chairman of this Committee, 
and all the members of the Committee have been hard 
at work on the preliminary steps for the publication, 
and it is hoped that a considerable portion of the Data 
Book will be ready for inspection during the National 
Convention which is to be 
held June 14th to 17th, at 
Pittsburgh. 

As previously explained, 
the plan of financing the pub- 
lication of this important 
book which is to be for the 
sheet metal contractor what 
“Sweet’s” is to the plumber, 
provides for a subscription 
loan of $15,000.00, obtained 
from individual members, 
local and state associations. 

A considerable portion of 
this fund has already been 
subscribed, amounts varying 
from $25.00 to $1,000.00, 
the latter being from the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Local. 

Chairman Brandstedt 
urges that every member, 
every local and every state 
association who has not yet 
subscribed take immediate 
steps to make up the bal- 
ance, so that the full amount 
of $15,000.00 may be in the 
hands of Treasurer Julius 
Gerock, Jr., before June 15th, when the report of the 
Trade Development Committee will be made to the 
National Convention. 

The Milwaukee Local has recently mailed the fol- 
lowing letter to all its members. It will serve as a 
good pattern for other local and state bodies. 

“DEAR SiR: 

“You remember that at the last meeting the under- 
signed were appointed a committee to obtain subscrip- 
tions for the financing of the Sheet Metal Book to be 
distributed to the Building Trade, said book being now 
in charge of a committee appointed by the National 
President. 

“As you are fully conversant with the objects of 
this book, the same having been explained to you at all 
our meetings during the past year and also you must 
have noticed what is being done in relation thereto 


tion. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


J. Subscription is not a dona- 
It is a loan to be returned 
with interest at a fair rate. 


2. Every sheet metal contractor — 
should own one of these data 


3. Fifteen thousand dollars are 
needed to finance the publication 
of this highly important work. 


4. Your individual subscription 
is needed—now. 
5. Your local and state associ- 


ation should invest a liberal por- 
tion of its funds in the publication. 


data book will be a 
source of income for the national 
association and will thus help to 
promote the welfare of the sheet 


through the columns of the Trade Papers, therefore 
it is needless to dwell on this any further, with the 
exception to impress it upon you that the subscription 
which we are requesting is only an investment, bearing 
a fair rate of interest :—in other words, you are merely 
advancing this money to us and we to the National 
Organization so that they can finance the same suc- 
cessfully and after a certain period the amount of your 
subscription will be returned to you plus the interest. 
This plan, of course, has been adopted by the Na- 
tional Association and will be carried out to the letter. 
“As Milwaukee, and in 
WN facet) Wisconsin, has always 
loyally supported all endeav- 
ors of our National Organi- 
zation, and in fact, has al- 
ways been amongst the top 
notchers on all important 
matters concerning our in- 
dustry, therefore we appeal 
to you at this time to con- 
sider this matter carefully 
and let us have just as large 
a subscription as is possible 
within your power to grant. 
“As the committee wishes 
to make a report at the ensu- 
ing meeting, will you there- 
fore kindly signify your in- 
tentions as to what extent 
your cooperation will 
amount to, by return mail, in 
the enclosed envelope which 
will be appreciated. 
“Thanking you, at this 
time, for your cooperation 
in the matter, and let us just 
conclude by saying that your 
cooperation with us and the 
State and National Organizations on this particular 
matter will be an enhancement to the industry as well 
as a benefit to yourself. 
“Enclosed please find form which kindly execute and 
return to 661 Hubbard Street. 
Yours respectfully, 
COMMITTEE ON SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Pau L. Brersacu, CHAIRMAN, 
R. F. Jeske, E. B. Tonnsen. 
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Becomes Chicago Representative 
of Tin Plate Company. 

The Lincoln Steel Company, 112-8 North May 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, has been appointed Chicago 
representative for the Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet 
Company, Canton, Ohio, and will look after the 
Carnahan interests in Chicago and adjacent territory. 
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Convenient Arrangement of Work Bench for Automobile 
Radiator Repair Work. 


Written for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
by F. L. Curfman, Maryville, Missouri. 


In this article we shall study the matter of arrange- 
ment of the work bench. 

The placing of a bench in a work shop must neces- 
sarily vary with the light and other arrangements al- 
ready there, and must be worked out in each individual 
shop. As a general arrangement for convenience we 
offer the following: Have end of bench to wall, with 
testing tank at outer end to your left while working 
at bench. With fire pot at right next to wall. 

Build the top of bench tight, preferably of tongue 
and groove boards, allowing you to save all the solder 
that is run off. This salvaged solder will amount to 
considerable in a short time. It is very convenient to 
have a hole in the top of bench to allow the filler neck 
to go in. With this hole you can easily prop a radia- 
tor in any position. 

As a further 
means for con- 
venience and 
comfort, suggest 
the top of bench 
be made in two 
sections, with 
me sectionto 
open like a cover, 
under this sec- 
tion fit a frame 
of one inch by 
two inch boards, 
Y% inch apart 
edgeways. 
Under this build 
a drain pan of sheet iron with outlet to drain. The 
object of this lattice and drain pan is to keep the top 
of your bench and floor dry. As you will drop tools 
through this lattice it should be made so it will easily 
lift out. 

The illustration shows one of our flux squirters lying 
on the bench with supply tank back under bench out 














of way. 

The letter (D) shows a piece of 34-inch gas pipe to 
your left which is arranged to pull out to lean a rad- 
iator against to test out with water, then pushes back 
in bench out of the way when through. With the rad- 
iator on a box and leaning against only the gas pipe 
allows you to examine both sides without changing the 
position of the radiator. 

Air line is shown running to test tank with pressure 
gauge conveniently located. 

If the air supply is furnished with one of our Num- 
ber 85 Air Compressors, to test a radiator attach a hose 
to hosecock (A) and close, granting hosecock (C) is 
closed, start motor, open hosecock (B) until pressure 
gauge registers the number of pounds pressure you 
wish to test with, leaving petcock at this position open 
petcock (A), this will give you the desired pressure 





Figure 8. Good Arrangement of Work Bench. 


in the radiator with no danger of going above pressure 
set for. 

To operate the torch close petcocks (A and C), open 
petcock (B) until your gauge registers two to three 
pounds, leaving B open as set, open C, this will give 
you about the desired flow of air. 

We have found this direct motor driven air com- 
pressor eminently satisfactory in our own work. The 
motor can be set anywhere about the shop, and con- 
nected with an ordinary pull-switch lamp socket, with 
a cord running to each bench. All one has to do to stop 
or start motor, is to pull the string. If air pressure 


tank is being used, this same arrangement of securing 
a safe testing pressure can be used by putting a line 
valve ahead of the hosecocks, thus eliminating a reduc- 
ing valve. 


It is a good 
plan to put short 
length of 
on hosecock (B) 
to act as a muff- 
ler, eliminating 
the hissing 
sound. 


How to Get the 
Business. 


hose 


Stee 





We are often 
asked the ques- 
tion “How can I 
get business in 
this radiator re- 
pair work?” 
When one has learned the business sufficient to take on 





the work, securing business is simply a matter of adver- 
This can be done in the local papers, and the 
movie slides. Another way which we used when we 
were establishing our repair business is this: 

Have card printed with your firm name and address 
on one side and few Don’ts on the other as relating 
radiators. At local fairs, celebrations or gatherings of 
any kind and on days when there are sufficient cars in 
town to justify, have a string on these cards and tie to 
the steering wheel of every car. After the first few 
times only tie the cards to cars with leaking radiators. 
We followed this for one year, even going to the neigh- 
boring towns, and do not believe any method used was 
as direct and effective. 

Note: This is the fifth of a series of articles 
dealing with automobile radiator repair work. Other 
articles of the series will be published in forthcoming 


issues. 


tising. 





A reformer never believes in himself as much as he 
wants others to believe in him. 





Nobody has ever been able to get a corner on vanity, 
ignorance or general cussedness. 
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Greenberg Calls Attention 
Probably Neglected When 





to Something Which You 
You Took Your Inventory. 


Every Man Can Inventory Himself Every Week, if He Wants to Do So. 
The Oftener He Does It the Better It Will Be for His Business. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD by J. C. Greenberg, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


(Copyright, 1921, by J. C. Greenberg.) 


Here it is long after inventory time and yet I want 
to talk to you about inventory. Yes, brother, you have 
forgotten a very important item when you took inven- 
tory last time, and I want to remind you of it. Maybe 
you will take that forgotten inventory right now—lest 
you forget. 

When you took your last inventory you took every- 
thing but one. You have listed everything but your- 
self. You did not inventory yourself and place a value 
on your ability. Am I right, 
brother? Do you _ really 
know how much your ability 


= UMA 


Now then, let us pick this statement about that 25 
per cent efficient to pieces and see where that other 75 
per cent is. Now remember, I said that I would prove 
it, and I will. Look out, here goes! 

Every kind of business has four divisions. They 
are, the Executive, the Financial, the Selling and the 
Producing. 

You can not do business without an executive. You 
can not do business without money. You can not do 
business without selling your 
goods. And you can not do 
business without making the 





is worth? Do you take into 
consideration just how valu- 
able you are to your busi- 
ness? I'll bet you never 
thought about this, did you? 

Well, it makes no differ- 
ence, because every man can 
inventory himself every week 
if he wants to do so. The 
oftener the better. 

To begin right, let us first 
ask, “What is ability?” After 
we have found out, then 
only can be place ourselves 
at proper value. 

What is ability? Is it the 
things we know, or the 
things we think we know, or 
the things we believe we 
know? Now then what’s 
the answer? 

It is neither. Our ability 
is measured by the things we 
do. If we do things right, 
we are able. If we do things 
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The real values in any business 
reside in the personalities of the 
people who conduct the business 
rather than in the commodities 
which constitute the materials of 
barter and sale of that business. 


In other words, sheet metal or 
shoes or typewriters or [umber 
are of use to humanity only in the 
degree in which application is 
made of them by persons. 

The amount of skill, craftsman- 
ship, and service which is added 
to commodities at any stage of the 
process of their production and 
distribution is what gives them 
value. When, therefore, you take 
inventory of your business be sure 
to get an accurate estimate of 
yourself, of the talent, service, skill 
and qualities which you render 
your customers in your business 
relations. 
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things you sell. 

You must remember that 
‘he sheet metal man is a man- 
ufacturer as well, because he 
makes everything he sells. 

Now then, if there are 
four divisions, each division 
represents 25 per cent. Four 
times 25 per cent is 100 per 
cent. This is easy, isn’t it? 

The sheet metal man is a 
good producer. By that I 
mean that he can make the 
things he must sell in very 
good and efficient manner. 
He can handle tools, make 
patterns, and put together all 
the things he sells. There- 
fore he is a good producer. 
The producing division rep- 
resents only 25 per cent of 
the business. 

In nearly all cases where 
the business is small, the boss 
assumes the part of every- 





wrong, we are not able. 

It is as plain as a pair of snips, that the more 
things we do right the greater is our ability. The real 
truth is, that we must know how to do things right. 
The more the merrier. 

I suppose, brother, if I were to say that most sheet 
metal men are 25 per cent efficient, you would get as 
sore as a boil. But if I prove it, you will smile and 
get busy. 

I am talking directly to the man who is in line for 
improvement. 

I am not talking to the man who has already learned 
all there is to learn and has no further use for his 
brains. That man does not need brains, and the chances 
are that he has none. 


thing. That is, he tries to be boss (executive), tries to 
raise money (financial), tries to make the things he 
sells (producing), and dispose of his goods (selling). 
He really is only a producer, and usually poor at the 
rest of the knowledge of his business. 

He is efficient only as a producer, or 25 per cent, 
but weak along the other divisions. He is 75 per cent 
weak as a business man. What then shall he do to 
get a better batting average? How is he going to be 
able to get better ability out of himself, so the per- 
sonal inventory will show up better? 

Now I am not the sort of a fellow to show up a flaw, 
and run away. I want to show the remedy. I do not 
want to criticize. I want to improve everybody, and 
myself also. 

















May 21, 1921. 


In order to improve, we must look at this from an- 
other angle. All millionaires tell us that hard work 
will pull you through. Hard work will make you wise 
and wealthy. Now listen to me: 

I say that hard work will not dg a darn thing for 
you except make you so darn tired that you're sick. 
They tell that Charles M. Schwab worked hard for a 
dollar a day, and look at him now. Oh boy!! 

He did work hard, but it was his brain that he 
worked. It was not muscle. Mr. Schwab realized 
that in order to get success he must have a thorough 
knowledge of his business so he could give perfect 
service. 

It is just the same with the sheet metal man. He 
must work his brain hard so the knowledge will in- 
crease along the lines of that missing 75 per cent. 

3rain work means keeping the brain busy at learn- 
ing the things you should know. To be a good boss, 
you must read the deeds of great men. You must know 
how big business men got big. Get business maga- 
zines and take ideas out of them. Improve in a sure 
and sensible way. 

Learn how to get that overhead expense down. 
Learn how to collect bills. Learn how to borrow 
money. Learn how to discount bills. Learn when to 
buy and how much to buy. Learn how to charge a 
fair price, and learn how to invest your profits. Learn 
how to save and economize. 

Learn how to sell your goods. Learn the art of per- 
suasion. Learn how to make men change their minds. 
Learn the facts concerning your business. Ask the 
houses you deal with for selling talks about the goods 
they sell. Be competent. 

When you know these things that you do not know, 
then will you be a real asset in your business. 

Yes. You are a good producer. You are weak on 
the other three branches. To prove this, answer your- 
self these questions: 

“Am I carrying enough insurance?” 

“Am I saving for old age?” 

“Am I rich at present?” 

“Can I learn more ?” 

These questions will bring the wisdom of knowing 
your business right home to yourself. You must be 
competent. There is no excuse for incompetence. 
About 39 per cent of all business failures are due to 
incompetence. How much over 25 per cent efficient 
are you? Come clean now! 





Says AMERICAN ARTISAN Is a Help 
to Sheet Metal Workers. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Your paper is in reality a great book and is of won- 
derfui help to sheet. metal workers. 
V. L. Ginn, 
Frankfort, Indiana, May 16, 1921. 





Stevens Point Sheet Metal 
Works Gets Charter. 

With a capital stock of $10,000, the Stevens Point 
Sheet Metal Works, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has 
secured a charter of incorporation. The incorporators 
are F. L. Merten, J.-C: Benkee, and F. M. Kostuch. 
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Boblett Auto Radiator Is Made 
By McKinnon Dash Company. 


On page 30 of the April 30th issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp, there appeared in 
the article on automobile radiator repairing, written by 
I. L. Curfman, Maryville, Missouri, a reference to 
the “Baublet”’ radiator core. 

The right name of this core was “Boblett.” In 1916 
all rights and patents for this core was purchased by 
the McKinnon Dash Company, Buffalo, New York, 
manufacturers of automatic radiators, and the core is 
now known as the McKinnon Replacement Core. 

C. F. Towne, Sales Manager of the McKinnon Dash 
Company, in writing us about this change makes the 
following statement: 

“We concur in all that Mr. Curfman has to say in 
his articles in that he is unquestionably a well-informed 
mechanic, as a result of which his acquaintance and 
good-will would be pleasing to us.” 





Is Designed for Lighter 
Sheet Metal Work. 


Drop forged steel is used for the main working parts 
of the new Whitney Tinner’s Punch No. 3, shown in 
the accompanying 
illustration. 

It is the latest 
addition to the line 
of portable hand 
metalpunches 
made by the W. A. 
Whitney Manufac- 
turing Company, 715 Park Avenue, Rockford, Illinois. 

The new Whitney No. 3 Punch is designed for the 
lighter sheet metal work of tinners. It has a detach- 
able gauge to vary depth of holes from edge of metal. 


PATENTED 
MAY 3.1991 





Whitney Tinner’s Punch No. 3. 


Descriptive circular and prices can be obtained by 
writing to the W. A. Whitney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 





Secure This Instructive Book 
on Sheet Metal Manufacture. 


A very handsomely printed book has just been pub- 
lished by the American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, manufacturers of Armco Ingot Iron prod- 
ucts, which contains a great deal of valuable information 
about the making of iron sheets as well as about many 
of the products made of sheet metal, such as eaves 
troughs, conductor pipes, ridge rolls, roof gutters, 
elbows, etc. 

The book has 247 pages and is profusely illustrated 
with high grade half-tones showing the different 
processes and applications of the Company’s large line 
of products; about 80 pages are devoted to tables of 
weights and sizes and for computing lengths and widths 
of sheets for various purposes. 


Altogether, this work will be found very useful to 
the sheet metal contractor who wants to keep posted 
on the important factors in his trade. Those desiring 
this book should write for “Armco in Picture and 
Fact” to the American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 
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Statue of Liberty Is Made of 
Sheet Copper on Iron Frame. 
In the February, 1921, issue of the Warm Air Heat- 


ing and Sheet Metal Journal there appeared an article — 


on page 15 in which it was stated that Bartholdi’s 
famous Statue of Liberty, in New York Bay, is made 
of cast bronze, the weight of which is 220 tons. 

The statement was also made that “all statues, even 
of life size, are made of cast metal and not of sheet 
metal.” 

Many years ago, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE Recorp published an article referring to the 
same work of art and gave the correct information 
that it was a sheet metal product. 

Now comes W. T. Kettering, of Friedley-\Voshardt 
Company, with a letter to this office from which the 
following excerpts are taken: “One of you two fel- 
lows must be wrong. Personally, the writer knows 
that the Statue of Liberty is made of sheet metal, as 
does any one who has gone up inside of it. * * * 
We are sending Mr. Seabrook a list of the great num- 
ber of sheet metal statues that we have manufactured.” 

The following is quoted from Funk & Wagnall’s 
Standard Encyclopedia, page 236, volume 3: 

“The work was begun in 1874 and in 1876 the hand 
bearing the torch was completed in Paris and sent to 
America, the complete statue being finished in 1883. 

“Bartholdi first prepared a model, seven feet high, 
which was then enlarged to four times the original size 
and divided into more than 300 sections. Molds were 
then constructed upon which the outer casing might 
be shap‘d. The sections were again carefully en- 
larged, nearly 10,000 measurements being required, and 
wooden models were built upon which in turn copper 
was molded (shaped). 

“A huge iron work shop was designed by M. Eiffel, 
of Eiffel Tower fame, in which the sections were fitted 
and holes for the rivets bored. When completed, the 
various sections were packed in wooden frames and 
conveyed across the Atlantic in a man-of-war. 

‘Meanwhile, the foundation, consisting of a solid 
piece of concrete 65 feet high and g1 feet square at 
the base, had been prepared, and upon this was built 
a pedestal, 89 feet high, * * * 

“The statue itself, composed of iron and copper, 
weighs over 100 tons. Some idea of the size of the 
statue, which is the largest in the world, may be ob- 
tained from the following dimensions: 

“Total height, 151 feet; base of pedestal, 305 feet; 
length of hand, 16 feet 5 inches; index finger, 8 feet; 
length of right arm, 42 feet; thickness of right arm, 
12 feet.” 


“ 


What Makes Your Product Different? 


Having something to say about a product that no 
competitor can claim is one of the most valuable assets 
of advertising. It is the added few per cents, in one 
form or another, that bring ready sales. An advertising 
campaign, blessed with such a feature, has a far easier 
time of it, in showing tangible results, than the pain- 
fully prosaic schedule.—Printers’ Ink. 








HARDWARE RECORD May 21, 1921. 
Notes and Queries. 
Wicks for Bon-Ami Oil Heater. 
From Roanoke Hardware Company, Roanoke, Illinois. 
Kindly advise where we may be able to obtain wicks 
for Number 34 Ben-Ami oil heater. 
Ans.—Lindemann Hoverson and 
Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Larimer” Door Check. 
From McQuesten Hardware Store, 
Street, Muscatine, lowa. 
Can you furnish us with the address of the manu- 
facturer of the Larimer door check. 
Ans.—Larimer Company, Aurora, Illinois. 
Sheet Metal Screws. 
From George C. Treece, 1106 DeGroff Street, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 
Please advise who manufactures sheet metal screws. 
Ans.—Parker Supply Company, 785 East 135th 
Street, New York City. 
“Acme” Damper Clips. 
From F. R. Vaughn, Green Foundry and Furnace Works, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Will you please give us the name of the manufac- 
turer of the Acme damper clips? 
Ans.—Carr Supply Company, 412-414 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Parts for “Delevan” Lawn Mower. 
From Emil Knain, Ruud and Knain, Northwood, North 


Dakota. 
Kindly advise where we can buy extra parts for the 


Company, 620 


123 West Second 


Delevan lawn mower. 
Ans.—C. A. Chapman, Geneva, New York. 
pany, Newburgh, New York. 
Metal Lath Manufacturer. 


From John F. Werner, Werner’s Metal Shop, 224 Third 
Street, Tracy, Minnesota. 


Can you furnish me with the address of a manu- 
facturer of metal laths? 

Ans.—Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, 16th and Rock- 
well Streets, Chicago, Illinois; Whitaker-Glessner 
Manufacturing Company, 2547 Arthington Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Merchant and Evans Company, Wash- 
ington Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Northern Corrugating Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin; Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Copper Coils. 


From L. O. Ludwig Sheet Metal and Furnace Works, 
117 W. Fifth Street,: Michigan City, Indiana. 


I would like to know where I can secure the coils 
for a large peppermint still. 

Ans.—Bridge and Beach Manufacturing Company, 
First and Valentine Streets, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Gerdes and Company, Incorporated, 42 Church Street, 
New York City. 

Elevated Oven Stoves. 
From D. W. Stephinson, Oxford, Ohio. 

Kindly give me the address of a manufacturer of 
elevated oven stoves. 

Ans.—Cole Manufacturing Company, 3218 South 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Leonard-Hi-Oven 
Range Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Van Deusen Angel Food Cake Tins. 
From Young Hardware Company, Bellevue, Iowa. 

Please advise who makes the Van Deusen Angel 
Food cake tins. 

Ans.—Chadborn and Coldwell Manufacturing Com- 
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ustrations of New Patents 


Watch This Page. Keep Yourself Informed Concerning 
Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 





1,371,118. Wrench. Henry I. Samson, Oakley, 
Filed October 6, 1919. 

1,371,129. Ash Sifter. Joseph Styrbinski, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. Filed August 6, 1920. 

1,371,156. Clothes Wringer Attachment. Jesse E. 
Geissinger, Shaler township, near Millvale, Allegheny 
county, Pa. Filed July 19, 1920. 

1,371,158. Vegetable and Pastry Cutter. Otis C. 
Gilbert, Virginia, Minn. Filed October 22, 19109. 

1,371,163. Wire stretcher. Hermann Gutsche, New 
Ulysses, Kans. Filed May 18, 1920. 

1,371,170. Fishing Cork. Benjamin 
Leavenworth, Kans. Filed July 9, 1920. 

1,371,195. Pie Cutter. Walter D. Boyce, McGregor, 
lowa. Filed May 21, 1920. 

1,371,200. Fly or Other Insect Trap. 
Dorsey, Pollock, La. Filed May 17, 1920. 

1,371,201. Fishing Rod. Mitchell D. Price, Miami, 
Fla. Filed August 23, 1920. 

1,371,274. Hose Clamp. Joseph L. Thompson, 
Centerville, Iowa. Filed October 12, 1920. 

1,371,280. Screwdriver. Frank A. Warter, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. Filed May 29, 1920. 

1,371,341. Latch. Nelson O. Billings, Eugene, Ore. 
Filed May 26, 1919. 

1,371,348. Weed Attachment for Fish Lures. Sam- 
uel J. Brown, Osakis, Minn. Filed August 18, 1920. 


Idaho. 


Johnson, 
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1,371,387. Plier Wrench. Arthur S. E. Metcalf, 
Driscoll, N. D. Filed May 26, 1920. 
1,371,449. Ladder. John F. Solter and William 
Gindler, Collinsville, Ill. Filed June 5, 1919. 
1,371,490. Furnace. Charles C. Keller, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Filed December 3, 1917. 
1,371,491. Wrench. David Clinton 


Kerr, Flint, 


Mich. Filed May 19, 1920. 
1,371,494. Shovel Digger. Livy P. Landrum, Here- 


ford, Tex. Filed September 12, 1918. 
1,371,520. Steam Cooking Utensil. Heinrich 
Schafer, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed July 2, 1920. 
1,371,533. Wrench Handle. William J. 
Baltimore, Md. liled October 28, 1920. 

1,371,503. Clothes Drying Apparatus. Edward P. 
Le Compte, Park City, Utah. Filed December 17, 1918. 

1,371,609. Skate. Carl B. Drevitson, Somerville, 
Mass., assignor of one-half to Stanley Collinson, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Filed May 20, 1920. 

1,371,617. Combination Vise. Harry Germanow, 
Rochester, N. Y. Filed August 1, 1919. 

1,371,057. Can Opener. George R. Wilson, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed October 14, 1919. 

1,371,692. Knockdown Saw Holder. James 
Knapp, Conneautville, Pa. Filed May 17, 1920. 

1,371,093. Heater. Harry Kraft, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wright, 


D. 


Filed October 10, 1918. 
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Weekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steer Industry. 





of the Markets 


Review of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





UNFILLED TONNAGE OF LEADING 
INTEREST SHOWS DECLINE. 


The unfilled tonnage report of the leading interest 
was published last week and showed orders on the 
books as of April 30 of 5,845,824 tons, as against 
6,284,765 tons a month earlier, a decrease of 439,541 
tons. 

It is estimated that shipments during the month 
agyregated 575,000 tons, which would leave a differ- 
ence of 135,459 tons, no cancellations being received, 
as the amount of new business booked for the month. 

This is probably the smallest amount of new busi- 
ness taken by the corporation in one month in its 
history. 

As the leading interest shipped virtually all of its 
output in April, an operating rate of slightly more than 
40 per cent is indicated. 

The production figures of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute indicate an output of finished steel ingots for 
the entire country of 1,441,584 tons, or an operating 
rate of 32% per cent of the country’s capacity. 

Now as the corporation represents slightly more 
than 45 per cent of the country’s capacity and evidently 
operated at an average rate of 40 per cent during the 
month, an operating rate for the independents of be- 
tween 23 and 24 per cent is indicated. 

This upsets the conviction previously ruling that the 
rate of operation at the mills of the independents and 
the leading interest were virtually the same. 

It is estimated that the new business being booked by 
the corporation today is approximately 9,500 tons, the 
lowest in its history, but the amount of specifying 
against previous orders is slightly in excess of this 
figure. The output of pig iron in April was the 
smallest since July, 1918. 

At present, there is little in the way of a buying 
revival to encourage the trade. A small order drops 
here and there and is immediately seized upon as an 
indication that the turn of the market has arrived, but 
taken all in all, if the industry maintains its present 
rate throughout the summer, it will, according to many 
in the trade. 

Most of the business is going to the warehouse in- 
terests and jobbers who report a steady improving 
trade. 

One of the largest jobbers in the country reports a 
gain of more than 7% per cent in April over March. 
The jobbers throughout the country are turning over 
a volume of business estimated at approximately 30 
per cent of normal, whereas last January there was 
hardly any business in this line at all. 

Most of the current iron and steel orders are too 
small for individual rolling at the mills and are, there- 
fore, being filled by jobbers who are maintaining com- 
plete stocks on hand, whereas a few months ago they 
were making every endeavor to liquidate their stocks. 


Steel. 

For the first time since the stabilization of prices in 
the finished and semi-finished steel market on a com- 
mon schedule about the middle of last April, soft spots 
have begun making their appearance and uncertainty 
as to the maintenance of prices is in evidence through- 
out the steel trade. 

So far the cutting of prices has been confined to a 
few special cases, such as hot rolled strips, wire nails 
and blue annealed sheets in the finished line and sheet 
bars among the semi-finished products. 

No actual orders of sheets have been noted as yet, 
but reports of quotations at concessions on the recog- 
nized price are current. 

With this one exception in blue annealed plates, 
shapes, bars and sheets are firm at the established 
prices, but the undercutting in the other products shows 
which way the wind is blowing and buyers who were 
confident a week ago are now losing that confidence 
as to an established market and many orders are being 
withheld on this account. 


Copper. 

One of the leading authorities of the copper market 
expresses the opinion that copper is practically sure to 
sell several cents a pound higher than producers’ cur- 
rent prices within the next six months, even though 
lack of cooperation between the two chief selling 
agency groups just now is preventing the discounting 
of the coming change in the statistical position of the 
metal. 

Domestic copper consumers are always “from Mis- 
souri” and have to be shown by a sharp advance in the 
price before anticipating future requirements. 

Just now by shopping around they are able to satisfy 
day-to-day wants (immediate delivery) at 1554 cents 
for electrolytic, especially as one big selling interest has 
been supplying the outside market at such prices. 

The other group still quotes Lake at 13 cents and 
Electrolytic at 1234 to 13 cents a pound for near de- 
livery. 

Germany’s willingness to pay “until it hurts” ex- 
pressed last week to the allied governments should 
pave the way for some kind of long term financing of 
raw material purchases. 

As copper is one of the chief raw materials greatly 
needed by Germany, the chances are she will be a big 
factor in establishing higher prices by enlarged pur- 
chases of this metal. 

A better demand for copper from domestic con- 
sumers is being experienced and the tone of the market 
is stronger. , 

Since May Ist producers’ prices have been advanced 
1% cent to 3% cent a pound and in the outside market 
lake copepr has been advanced % cent, electrolytic 
to % cent, and casting copper 54 cent per pound. 

Domestic consumers are more interested in June 
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and July positions but they are also inquiring for the 


full third quarter. 
coming out of the hole. One mirror is placed behind 


Tin. 

The domestic and London tin markets advanced 
sharply Tuesday of the present week. In the domestic 
market the gain ranged from 4% to 34 cent a pound, 
while in London advances of between £2 5s and £3 
were recorded. In the domestic market 99 per cent 
grade of tin is only % cent lower than standard. The 
markets seem to be backing and filling, an advance 
being recorded for the first part of last week and then 
a decline, while this week starts with another advance. 

There is no change in the almost stagnant consuming 
demand here and the market continues very quiet. 


Lead. 

Sharp competition among lead ore buyers in the 
Joplin district sent prices up $2.50 last week. There 
has been an uninterrupted advance since the first of 
March when the price was $35 to the present quotation 
of $60. | 

This is reflected in the steady rise in lead prices. 
During the week, Chicago quotations advanced 15 
points. American pig lead increased from $5.20 per 
hundred pounds to $5.35. 


Solder. 


No further changes have occurred in Chicago solder 
prices. Quotations now in effect are: Warranted, 
50-50, per hundred pounds, $23.00; Commercial, 45-55, 
per hundred pounds, $21.50; and Plumbers’, per hun- 
dred pounds, $20.25. 


Zinc. | 

Owing to a substantial increase in the deliveries 
there was a reduction in the surplus stocks of zinc at 
the smelters of about 1,500 tons during April. 

The production is understood to have been a few 
hundred tons greater than it was in March but the 
deliveries increased more than 5,000 tons with the 
result that for the first time in nearly a year the pro- 
ducers were able to reduce their surplus supplies, which 
now stand at a little under 80,000 tons. 

There was a good demand from the galvanizing in- 
terests last month which accounts for the better deliv- 
eries but since then the buying has slacked off again 
and lately the market has been in a rather lifeless con- 
dition. 

Prime western is now offered at 4.85 St. Louis for 
prompt and May shipment, and sales have been made 
for June and July at 4.90. 

These prices represent a decline of about $3 a ton 
from the high level reached in April. 

Chicago prices for slab zinc declined from $5.45 to 
$5.35 per hundred pounds. 


Sheets. 


There are no reports of shading in the sheet market, 
except perhaps in the case of heavy gauges of blue 
annealed, where there may be some prices quoted on 
the plate basis, which would be lower than the blue 
annealed basis. 


Even for a hard times consumption of sheets there 
should be more buying today than there is, and the 
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same conclusion would be reached by comparing the 
rate at which the mills shipped sheets into consumption 
during April with the rate of buying at present. 


There is no particular reason to suppose that the 
rate of consumption of sheets has decreased or is about 
to decrease, and the natural conclusion in the circum- 
stances is that buyers are disposed to hold off until 
the last moment on the ground that there is a possi- 
bility of prices being shaded. 


It has to be admitted that thus far the sheet market 
has not had any stiff test as to the maintenance of the 
prices recently adopted. 


There is reason, therefore, to expect greater activity 
in the open market in the next two or three weeks. As 
a matter of fact, the buying from independent mills at 
the time the mills withdrew their low prices in favor 
of present prices as for April and May shipment, and 
the mills have been quite successful in making ship- 
ments, so that there is not much left of this old tonnage 
to ship. 


Tin Plate. 


Demand for tin plate continues extremely light. 
While most of the talk in the trade is of the demand 
from the packing trade being light the fact is that the 
packing trade is taking some tin plate or cans while the 
general line trade is taking practically nothing. 


On account of the packing trade showing light de- 
mand now, when at this season of the year it is always 
very active, its reduced buying is emphasized while the 
absence of buying in other quarters is passed over. 

If demand were normal all along the line except 
from the packers of fruit and vegetables the tin plate 
mills would be operating a great deal better than they 
are. 

Old Metals. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $14.50 to $15.00; old iron axles, $24.00 to 
$25.00; steel springs, $12.50 to $13.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $11.00 to $11.50; No. I cast, $14.00 to $14.50; all 
per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are quoted 
as follows, per pound: Light copper, 7 cents; light 
brass, 4 cents; lead, 3 cents; zinc, 2 cents; cast alum- 
inum, I0 cents. 

Pig Iron. 

There is no change in the pig iron situation, produc- 
tion is still about as low as it possibly can get, and 
notwithstanding the fact that iron prices are about 50 
per cent below the figures ruling a year ago they con- 
tinue to drop lower and lower. . 

If a normal demand should suddenly spring up, fur- 
nace interests would find on their yards only enough 
stock to hold out for three weeks and the assortment 
of different grades is so narrow that frequently a higher 
grade of iron is applied on current orders rather than 
blow in a furnace, and this in itself constitutes a conces- 
sion in prices. 

Within the past week prices have dropped from 50 
cents to a dollar a ton and this when the trade thought 
that the last bit had been squeezed out. 

In the Birmingham district the base price has dropped 
from $22.50 to $22. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








METALS 
PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy. No. 2....... $23 70 
Southern Fdy. No. 2....... 28 67 
Lake Sup. Charcoal....... 38 50 
DRRTNNEBD ck ccccecvccugesces 23 70 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 

TIN PLATES. 
Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 50 
IX 6.0 annexe 13 60 
IXX Si ace akkaeex 15 20 
IXXX SS. scckanens 16 60 
IXXXX 14x20 18 10 
Ic Rs gare e gd Cala 25 00 
IX ey 27 20 
IxXX I 6 iri te tae 30 40 
IxXxX Ns Aba akon es 33 20 
IXxXXX nh. 43 cccewancn ee 

COKE PLATES 
Cokes, 180 Ibs... 20x28 $14 20 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... . 20x28 14 50 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....1C 20x28 14 85 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 16 65 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
per 100 Ibs. $4 13% 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACE. 


No. 18-20......per 100 Ibs. $5 20 
No. 22-24......per 100 Ibs. 5& 365 
Ne. Bicccccees per 100 Ibs. 5 80 
No. 27.......--per 100 Ibs. 5 35 
No. 28 ecees-per 100 Ibs. 5 40 
N@. B8.cccccees per 100 Ibs. 5 50 
GALVANIZED. 
No. 16.........per 100 lbs. $5 65 
No. 18-20...... per 100 lbs. 5 80 
No. 22-24 -+-per 100 Ibs. 5 95 
Be. BB. cccccese per 100 Ibs. 61 
No. 27........-per 100 Ibs. 6 25 
No. 28.........per 100 Ibs. 6 40 
No. 80.........per 100 Ibs. 6 90 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 
GOGO. ccccss per 100 lbs. $23 00 
Commercial 
46x55......% per 100 Ibs. 21 50 
Plumberg’...... per 100 lbs. 20 25 
ZINC. 
ee SD casceenseviteuseves $5 35 
cunt ZINC 
a re er ee ooo kd 
Less than cask lots..... 13%-13%c 
COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, mill base...$0 20% 
LEAD. 
American Pig’ .....csscccces $5 35 
SP cvctecesdceseveerecesess 6 10 
Sheet. 
Full coils.....per 100 Ibs. $8 25 
Cut coils..... per 100 lbs. 8 50 
TIN. 
Phe COR cccccccccvecseseecsce 36%c 
ee GOR cs arandcceenandadss 38%c 











ADZES. 
Carpenters’. 
PIGRRDS. . wcccccs Per doz. $29 00 
Coopers’, 
WROPCOMO ccc cccscescceccece Net 
Whites cccccccccccccces ..-Net 
Railroad. 
ee Per doz. $30 00 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder, 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
POWER ccc cccccccecceses 18% 
Winchester. 


Smokeless Repeater Grade, 
site I RRA a 10 & 4% 

Smokeless Leader Grade, 
PERwiew eae kh wee ane x & 4% 

Black Powder........-. 10 & 4% 

U. M. C. 

PERRO GND. cc cccccecscese --18% 

ROOD cddccccsececccvceces 18% 

Mew CUD .ccccccccccsccce 18% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 


Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&74% 
m= 9-10 gauge 10&74% 
11-28 gauge 10&7%% 
Powder. Each 
Sumeat's Sporting, kegs. .$11 25 
” % kegs 3 10 
DuPont’ s Canisters, 1-lb. 56 
kegs... 22 00 
ss % kegs 5 75 
3 canisters 1 0” 
Hercules “E.C.,” kegs...... 22 60 
Hercules “Infallible,” 25-can 
BOUED 06600600665 eeeeKkee 22 00 
Hercules “‘Infallible,” 10-can 
CEE énenksnessduwseues 9 00 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infal- 
lible,” canisters......... 1 00 
Hercules W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, 
rrr 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
GUUEIEOER cccccccvcecsceec 1 25 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
eS 1 00 
ANVILS. 
Solid Wrought...23 & 23%c per Ib. 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up fo 1/16....... 10c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 to %..10%c per lb. 
Corrugated Paper (250 
We Beibeasacess $6.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Rolibeard ....cccscccces llc per Ib. 
AUGERS,. 
Boring Machine..... 40@40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut............+- 50% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s........ per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well...30% 
anaemia s, 4 to 9 in. 
jauehexkunene per doz. $14 00 
Ship. 
PAGS ecccccqeccceceseavce .-Net 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled...per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled ad 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 ” 85 
Harness. 
Common ..... - 1 065 
rrr - 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ...... sa 60 
Patented ........ si 1 





Scratch, 
No. IS, socket 
Handled ..... per doz. $ 2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, list leas......- 35-40% 


No. 7 Stanley...per doz. $ 2 25 


AXES. 


First Quality, Single 


Bitted, 3 to 4 1b., per doz. 15 50 
First ~ peed Double 
Pe per doz. 22 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs. Can. Pat., 6-lb. 65 00 
Single Bitted (without handles). 
Plumbs, 4%-Ib...... cccce OD 


Double Bitted (without handles). 


Plumbs, 4%%4-Ib.........-. 23 50 
BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. 
Pounds 10 16 20 25 
Per 1000..$5 00 6 50 7 50 9 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 

Bight Geta... ccccccccccceess Net 
BOvOIE .cccccccccceseccceces Net 
BARS, WRECKING. 

Vi. & BB. We. Be ccccccccccess $0 45 
TW. @ BD, Ti Bhicccccesscoess 0 75 
V. & B. Me. Bb6..cccccecccse 0 86 
FF | & SS wry 0 85 
V. & B. Me. BBO. cccccccccccs 0 90 
BASKETS. 

Clothes. 
Small Willow...per doz. $15 00 
Medium Willow. - 17 00 
Large Willow... a 20 o¢ 

Galvanized. 1 bu. 1% bu. 
ere $16 08 $18 72 

BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 


No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. .$1 10 


BEVELS, TEE, 
mews Rosewood handle, new 
t 


coccccceccccceccccc ce cNOt® 
Stanley iron handle..... ++ee-Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 
MNES - ccccuccoese eccccccee 65% 
TD épddaees coeaendcenens + 40% 
Brass, plated...... eevee + 60% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Jennings Pattern..........Net 
| eer List plus 6% 
Pes@a Ghip...cs. © “ 5% 
SPUR se sccncs ccocccccccc edb 
Russell Jennings......plus 26% 
Clark’s Expansive........83%% 
Steer’s “ Small list, $22 00. .56% 
* “ Large “ $26 00..5% 
Irwin CAP...<- ccocccccccced 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
CP cccesevensua List plus 56% 
ND ada easaaumaael +++ 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’s..per doz. $2 25 
No. 20 “ ee ” 3 00 
American Snailhead “ 1 76 
™ Rese ... © 2 00 
- Flat .... ” 1 4 
Mahew’s Flat .... “™ 1 60 
” Snail ... “* 1 90 
Dowel. 
Russel Jennings......plua 20% 
Gtmlet. 
Standard Double Cut Gross $8 4¢ 
Nail Metal Single 
GR cocses Gross $4 @6—$5 00 
“™amer. 
Standard Square.....Dos. $3 60 
American Octagon... “ ? 6@ 
Screw Driver. 
No. 1 Common....cecceses 20 
No. 26 Stanley........... 7 





No. 8 Sprin Wire Cop- 
pered td eseecess — 1 50 BLADES, SAW. 
Te DS Pi 0c cssances 1 75 Wood. 
pane Disston 30-in. 
Egg. Per doz. eer 6 Ae 
No. 50 Imp. Dover........ $1 10 $9 45 $10 06 3 46 
No. 102 “ = Tinned 1 35 
No. 150 “ a hotel 2 10 BLOCKS. 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 10 Wooden .......... cececreeee BO 
No. 18 eo e a 3 30 PUG lp cececeees ererrrrrry |b. | 
No. lo ” " = 3 60 BO 
ae 18 "4 50! gtove. Per doz. 
‘. 6 9 10 12 ee est awe cocccccecccegan 66 
ee cecccccooes 16 06 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 — 
28x28) ....ee cocccccccccs 26 85 
Moulders’. ee sé aéeveqnses cocccee SA 9D 
BE scnawaaes Per doz. 20 00 33x33 " seseeen -o- 36 60 
 eyere rere t cocccece OW 
BELLS. 
Call. Wash. 
No. 760, Banner Globe 


83-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base....per doz. $5 50 


Cow. 
TEGROUGNY ccccweccccsccsses 30% 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic $7 50 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell... 6 00 
3 -in. Old oe Bell, 
GE accncccccensses 8 60 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 


3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 
Hand. 





Hand Bell polished List plus 15% 
White Metal.... - 15% 
Nickel Plated.... ad 5% 
Swiss cccccccccess - 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel 
BIIOVS cccccccccccccccecs 0% 
Farm, Ibs.. 40 50 75 106 
Each ..$3 00 375 5 50 7 25 


(single) -+e+-per dos. $6 


No. 652, Banner Globe 
(single) ..-per dos. 6 


No. 801, Brass King, per dos. 8 


No, 860, Single—Plain 
Pump 


76 
26 


BOLTS. 

Carriage, Machine, ete. 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
and sizes smaller and 
shorter 0 
Carriage sizes larger 
longer than %x6.. 
Machine, %x4 and sizes 
smaller and shorter 

Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4....50 & 10% 
Stove +++10% 
50 & 10% 


& 5% 


eee eee ee 


eee ee ee 


++ -5% 


Gem, 





- 6% 


Gem, bronze plated.. 























